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és oo. 
W E use the Reports and 
Buying Guide so constantly at our house that 
we call it the family bible. So you see, we've 
had considerable experience with buying the 
things that CU recommends. 

“Practically always, we're more than satisfied 
with the things we buy on your recommen- 
dations; you've saved us more dollars and dis- 
appointments than we can count. But just 
occasionally, we're not entirely satisfied with 
something we bought on CU’s recommendation. 

“My object in writing you is this: maybe our 
experiences—the many good ones and the few 
bad ones—could be helpful to your technicians. 
Maybe if we, and other members, were to write 
and tell you what we found outstandingly good 
or outstandingly bad in the products we have 
bought, it would be useful in future tests. 

“Maybe my idea won't work, but if you think 
it would, I'd like to see it tried.”’ 

—Mrs. L. V. H. 


We think Mrs. H’s idea is a splendid one, 
and so we put it up to the rest of you CU mem- 


bers. Here’s our suggestion for a way to work 
it out: 

Say you buy something on the basis of CU’s 
ratings. Make a note of brand name, model 
number, price, date of purchase. Then, after 
you've had some experience with it—good or bad 
—fill in one of the forms we're printing for the 
purpose (see page 191), and give us a brief state- 
ment of what's right and what's wrong with it. 

If these experience reports come in from 
enough members, they will be valuable to us 
in chec king on deterioration in quality of mer- 
chandise, on variation within a brand; and 
they'll give us a check on the test methods used 
in our laboratory. 

So we're asking for your help to make your 
organization do an even better job of serving 
you. 


P.S.: Please don’t send in the products you've 
bought, or ask us to do analyses on them. Be- 
cause we work on a close schedule and because 
we have a limited staff, that just isn’t possible. 
And please don’t ask questions requiring a spe- 
cial reply. You can be sure that the information 
you supply will be put to good use by our com- 
petent technical staff. 
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We hope they won't stop too 
soon, those broadcasters who try 


This Is 
to show us the monstrous fea- 
The Enemy tures of our enemies. We some- 


times think they're wearing distance lenses and can’t 
focus on anything closer than Berlin or Tokyo—not that 
every one of us doesn’t need to look long and often at 
the ugly face of the New Order. 

But there are enemies at home, too, who must be ex- 
posed as ruthlessly, and fought as hard. a 

We're not talking only of the native Fascists who 
burned homes in Beaumont and slit throats in Detroit ; 
or of the paid agents of Hitler whose aim is to spread 
hatred, mistrust and doubt. What we're particularly con- 
cerned with, right now, are those equally dangerous, and 
much more powerful groups who are enemies of the 
people because they can’t get their eyes off their pocket- 
books. They want the United Nations to win the war, 
but winning mustn’t interfere with their customary ways 
of doing business. 

War means shortages; shortages mean rising prices; 
shortages mean a seller’s market with plenty of oppor- 
tunity for grand and glorious profits. As the months go 
by, shortage piles on shortage with the added attraction 
of extra billions clamoring for non-existent goods. 

Here, at last, is the end of the rainbow for business- 
as-usual—unless the government clamps down in an 
effort to protect the people who can’t get their fingers 
in the pot of gold. The profiteers fight, with every means 
at their command, every effort by the government to 
damp down. They wave the flag and proclaim their 
love for their country, these business~as-usual patriots. 
But they are the enemy as surely as though they took 
orders from Berlin. For their fight against tight govern- 
ment control of the war economy means hunger for 
millions and near hunger for tens of millions more 
(watch the faces of the poorly dressed women in the 
grocery stores as they read the price signs); it means 
discontent and bitterness, bad morale and lowered war 
production ; it means strikes and it means the national 
disgrace of black markets; it means runaway inflation 
destroying the well-being of small farmer and small 
business man, factory worker, white collar worker, pro- 
fessional worker; it means post-war chaos in a nation 
which is expected to provide leadership in the reconstruc- 
tion of the rest of the world. 

Make no mistake. What looks like just another fight 
for or against a bill in Congress, between Administration 
and anti-Administration forces, between “long-haired 
professors” and “practical business men,” is actually a 
ight between those who believe a wartime economy must 
be directed toward the winning of the war while mini- 
mizing the hardships and spreading the sacrifices of war, 
and those who demand business-as-usual and ten times 
the usual profits. This is the meaning of the fight of the 
lobbies, the commercial farm bloc and a majority of the 
members of Congress against stringent price control, 
against subsidies, against government agencies and 
officials who have tried to protect the people. 

Though these enemies of the people, by the power of 
their dollars, control most of the press and a large part 
of Congress, the fight against them is by no means a 
hopeless one. On the contrary, when more ordinary, 
every-day American citizens who aren’t making millions 
out of the war realize that this is their fight and recognize 
which is their side, when they throw the power of their 
numbers into the balance, the people’s fight will be won. 

Have we said it before ?—It’s time to organize. 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union rec- 
ognizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness 
of that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in 
our power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest 
possible contribution to the national need.”—rroM A RESO- 
LUTION ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS. 
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opinions entering into its evaluations shall be as free from bias as it is possible to make them. 





MEN'S SHOES 


CU reports results of laboratory tests on leading brands 
of men's shoes, ranging in price from $2 to 22.50; dis- 


cusses construction, material, fit and special features. 


Comprehensive tests show top price doesn't buy top quality 


The biggest technical project in 
CU’s history—probably the most 
comprehensive comparative tests of 
shoes ever undertaken by any organ- 
ization—has just been completed by 
CU’s laboratory. 

Following is a summary of the re- 
sults of the tests, covering 143 pairs 
of men’s shoes of 33 different brands 
and ranging in price from $2 to 
$22.50: 

1. You can get shoes likely to last 
for the ration period at any price 
from about $4 up. 

2. If you want high quality shoes, 
you will have to pay from $9 to $il. 
While the highest quality of all brands 
tested sold for $13.50, other brands, 
selling for $8.95 and $9.85 were prac- 
tically as good. 

3. On the basis of the tests, the 
highest priced shoes tested —$22.50 
ranked lower in the quality list than 
two brands selling for less than $7. 

4. The cheapest shoes tested, two 
mail order brands, priced at $2 and 
$2.25 respectively were, in the opinion 
of CU technicians, too poor in both 
construction and materials to be worth 
buying. 

5. Within the same brand, a some- 
what higher price line is likely to be a 
little higher in quality, but in most 
cases the quality difference is too 
small to be worth the extra money. 

Nunn-Bush shoes, priced at $13.50, 
received the top quality rating. Both 
materials and construction were 
found to be “excellent.” Second and 
third, with very little difference be- 
tween them in over-all quality, were 
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Florsheim $15 shoes and Florsheim 
$10.50 shoes. 

Leading the “Best Buys,” were the 
Coward $8.95 shoe and the Shriner 
$9.85 shoe which were fifth and sixth 
in order of quality. Both rated ex- 
cellent on materials and construction. 
It is the judgment of CU technicians 
that the difference between these 
shoes and the first-place Nunn-Bush 
shoes is too small to be worth the 
additional cost. 

In the middle price range—from 
six to nine dollars—the $6.60 Regal 
shoe, with good construction and ma- 
terials, was considered to be the “Best 
Buy.” Below $6, the Thom McAn 
shoe at $4.20, with fair construction 
and good materials received “Best 
Buy” rating. 

Because leather is so variable from 
hide to hide and also between adjoin- 
ing sections of the same hide, there 
are large variations in leather quality 
between different pairs of the same 
brand and even between the two 
shoes of the same pair. While you 
can’t be certain of getting high qual- 
ity materials in any particular pair 
of shoes in any brand, you are much 
more likely to get high quality in 
brands high on the list. 

Because of the variability of the 
materials, each “Acceptable” rating is 
based on tests of six shoes (three 
pairs). An attempt was made to pur- 
chase one pair of each of three most 
popular styles of each brand: pointed 
toe, square toe, and military front. 
Both black and brown smooth leathers 
were purchased. In most brands, two 


different price lines were included jn 
the tests, which required the purchase 
of six pairs in these brands. In a fey 
cases, examination of one pair of 
shoes showed that construction was 
so poor as to merit a “Not Accept. 
able” rating whatever the quality of 
the materials used. Therefore addi- 
tional pairs of these brands were not 
tested. 

The tests disclosed very great dif- 
ferences in types of construction and 
in types and quality of reinforcing 
materials used. These differences, 
most of which are concealed within 
the shoe and are not apparent to the 
buyer, affect both durability and ap- 
pearance. How well a shoe maintains 
good appearance after the first weeks 
of wear depends largely on these con- 
struction factors. 

Not even an expert can tell the 
quality of a pair of shoes by examin- 
ing them in a store. To rate shoes, it 
is necessary to begin by duplicating, 
in reverse, the steps followed in mak- 
ing the shoe. Each shoe tested was 
placed on a cobbler’s last and tom 
down to its essentials. While it was 
being torn down, its construction fea- 
tures were noted. Then, each of the 
main parts was tested to determine 
the quality of the material from which 
it was made. 


CONSTRUCTION 


THE HEEL was the first part to be torn 
off and examined. Although to the 
casual observer, all heels on a man’s 
may appear to be the same, 
major differences can be found if they 
are inspected closely. 

In the first place, all but the very 
poorest heels consist of two parts, the 
heel proper, and the heel lift. The 
heel lift is the part that is attached 


shoe 


CU's Meeting and 
Elections 


A report on the seventh Annual 
Meeting of Consumers Union and 
results of the election to the Board 
of Directors will appear in the 
August issue of the Reports. 

The tabulation of replies to the 
questionnaire sent to CU members 
is now being completed, and some 
of the results will be discussed in 
the August issue. Meanwhile, see 
page 190 for some comments by 
members in relation to the mailing 
of the Report on Contraceptive 
Materials. 
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A SHOE broken down to 


to the shoe; the heel is the part that 
wears out and is replaced when you 
take your shoes to the shoemaker’s to 
be fixed. 

The best construction for heel lifts 
is laminated leather, built up with sev- 
éral thin layers. A number of the 
examined had lifts made of 
rubber, sometimes all in one piece 
with the rest of the heel. Such one- 
piece construction is unsatisfactory 
insofar as repairs are concerned, for 
the shoemaker must take off the en- 
tire heel section, replace it with a new 
lift, and only then put on the heel. In 
the poorest types of heel construction, 
the lift was made of laminated paper 
rather than leather. Usually this con- 
struction is found in only the cheapest 
shoes, but examination showed paper 
heel lifts in two of the’three pairs of 
French, Shriner and Urner $13.50 
shoes included in the tests. Shoes 
with paper lifts were rated “Not Ac- 
ceptable.” 

The most durable of the leather 
heels, like the heel lifts, are lamin- 
ated, rather than made of a single 
piece of thick leather. 


shoes 


THE SOLE was the next thing to be 
torn off and be subjected to detailed 
examination and test. First the stitch- 
ing and sewing thread were exam- 
ined. The stitching should be close 
enough to bind sole and welt together 
tightly, without, at the same time, 
making so many needle holes as to 
weaken the leather. From 10 to 12 
stitches to the inch gives a satisfac- 
tory balance between the two factors. 
The thread used for the stitching 
should be strong; strength is best 
achieved by the use of a many-plied 
thread rather than a single one. 


duly, 1943 


show its principal parts 


The method of joining sole to the 
shoe upper was also checked. In all 
but the Sears ($2.25) and Ward's 
($2.00) shoes, the construction was 
found to be of the standard Goodyear 
welt type. This is a very sturdy con- 
struction, in which the upper, welt 
and sole are joined together so as to 
give a smooth interior without sacri- 
fice of strength. 





BEFORE AND AFTER. 


THE SHANK, usually made of steel, is 
a long, narrow support for the arch 
of the shoe, inserted between inner 
sole and outer sole. Some shanks are 
made of wood, but a wooden shank 
lacks the resiliency of a metal one. 
Given a severe blow, a wooden shank 
may break. 

Many of the shoes selling for less 
than $6 a pair were made with wood- 
en shanks (see table) but above that 
level, only the Bostonian ($8.95), 
French A/C ($6.75), and Douglas 
($6.50) were consistently so con- 
structed. In several other of the more 
expensive brands, however, one of the 
three pairs tested was made with a 
wooden shank, two of the pairs hav- 
ing steel shanks. 


THE UPPERS, consisting of toe box, 
vamp, and quarter were next taken 
apart and examined. 


THE TOE BOX has a double function to 
perform. It holds the front of the 
shoe in shape, and it protects the 
toes by building up a sort of cage 
over them. Twenty-four different 
types of toe boxes were found. The 
most satisfactory material for the toe 
box is leather, which was found only 
on shoes selling for more than $8.95 
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This piwture shows the shoe as it comes from the 
store; then in the process of being prepared for test. 
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a pair. A properly made, impregnated 
fiber toe box is, however, almost as 
satisfactory as leather, and this type 
was found on many expensive as well 
as cheaper shoes. On well-constructed 
shoes, there was, besides the toe box 
proper, a fabric interlining. 


THE VAMP construction varied widely 
in the different shoes. Leather linings, 
which are best, were not found in any 
shoes selling for less than $7.95 a 
pair, nor in many of the higher priced 
brands. 


THE QUARTER, too, was interlined with 
leather only in the better brands. 
Here, such interlining has an import- 
ant function in helping to maintain 
the shape of the shoe. 


THE COUNTER, the part which gives 
support to the back of the shoe at the 
heel, should be made of leather. 
Paper, which is used as a substitute 
in many cases, is not nearly so satis- 
factory, as it tends to crack. In the 
brands examined, there appeared to 
be no general consistency about the 
use of paper or leather counters in 
the higher priced shoes, but none sell- 
ing for less than $6 had leather coun- 
ters. 


THE STITCHING was carefully exam- 
ined at every point where the shoes 
were sewn. The number of stitches 
per inch and the type of thread used 
for sewing give a good indication of 
how well the shoe will hold together 
and whether it will rip at the seams. 


MATERIAL TESTS 


Material and construction both de- 
termine the quality of a shoe. Samples 
of the materials used in soles, inner 
soles, uppers and lining were sub- 
jected to one or more mechanical 
tests — abrasion, flexing, tensile 
strength and bursting strength. While 
these tests do not measure resistance 
to wear in actual use, they do indicate 
general quality of the material. The 
results of these tests are given in the 
tables on pages 176 to 179. 

The extent of mechanical testing is 
indicated by the following figures: 

550 samples of leather were tested 
for abrasion resistance, each sample 
receiving 3000 to 5000 rubs of the 
abrasion wheels 

275 samples were tested on the 
flexing machine to determine resist- 
ance to the bending action of walking. 

850 samples were subjected to tests 
for tensile strength ; 

850 samples were tested for burst- 
ing strength. 
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550 SAMPLES of leather were tested 
for abrasion resistance, each sample 
receiving 3000 to 5000 rubs of the 
abrasion wheels. 


1200 
made; 

1500 measurements of thickness 
were taken with the micrometer ca- 
lipers. 
BUYING SHOES 

In the first place, don’t buy shoes 
unless you really need them. Although 
the government allows you nearly 


precision weighings were 





TENSILE STRENGTH of 850 samples of 
leather was tested on this machine. 


three pairs of shoes a year at the 
present time, that doesn’t mean that 
you're under compulsion to use the 
full quota. You may be able to save 
money as well as conserve valuable 
materials by looking through your old 
shoes, to see whether any of them can 
be made to do by a good job of re- 
pair and polish. 

But if you do need shoes there’s no 
reason why the government’s allot- 
ment shouldn’t be adequate (unless 
your work requires an unusual 
amount of walking, in which case 
you are entitled to an extra shoe 
allotment). That’s true even if you 
can't afford the outlay for the best 
shoes, but are forced to purchase in 
the lower price categories. 

The thing to do is to get the best 
buy you can afford—which doesn’t 
mean the highest priced one. If you 
can do so, select from among those 
CU lists at the top of the “Best Buy” 
list. These shoes should retain their 
shape and good appearance for a long 
time and, if properly repaired when 
the soles wear out, they should remain 
wearable through a considerable num- 
ber of re-solings. If you can’t afford 
the higher priced shoes, then select a 
pair from among the lower priced 
“Best Buy” brands. 


Fit. Different brands of shoes, and 
different models in the same brands, 
are made on different lasts. That 
means, that for a given shoe size, 
there are differences in certain inter- 
nal measurements of the shoe; length 
from ball of the foot to the toe; 
height of instep; comparative width 
of heel and front, etc. Which is why 
vou may not be able to get shoes that 
fit your particular foot well in some 
brands, even though they may be just 
the thing for your neighbor. 

A practical way to do your shoe 
shopping is to start at the top of the 
“Best Buy” list in the price category 
you want and try on several different 
shoes of each brand, until you find 
one that fits well. 

How can you tell when a shoe fits? 
The best way is to walk around with 
both shoes on (this is important, for 
one foot may be somewhat larger 
than the other) and see if they feel 
comfortable. Check on these things: 

Is the widest part of the shoe at 
the widest part of the foot? 

Is there enough room at the toes 
so that there is no cramping, and the 
toes are not bent out of shape? 

Can you feel the end of the toe box 
with any of your toes? If you cam, 
the shoe is too short. 
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Does the heel of the shoe hug your 
heel firmly? If it doesn’t your foot 
will slide up and down as you walk, 
and blisters may develop. 

Do the laces have to be pulled very 
tight or allowed to gap too loose to 
make the shoe fit? Neither extreme is 
satisfactory; shoes are designed so 
that there should be a small gap be- 
tween the laced edges. If the gap is 
too large or too small, other propor- 
tions, too, are probably incorrect. 

[f the shoes fit at these points, and 
if they are otherwise comfortable, you 
can be pretty sure that you'll have no 
trouble with them so far as fit is com- 
cerned. Shoes which fit well shou'd 
require no “breaking in” ; they should 
be comfortable from the time they are 
first worn. Badly fitted shoes are not 
only uncomfortable; they go out of 
shape much more rapidly than do 
well-fitted shoes. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, like metatarsal and 
longitudinal arch supports, are not 
only unnecessary ; they may be harm- 
ful. The normal foot doesn’t need 
them; if there is something wrong 
with your foot construction, or if 
your feet hurt continually, you should 
see a foot specialist, who can analyze 
your trouble and prescribe the neces- 
sary remedy. Several special-type 
shoes (Health Spot, Wright Arch 
Preserver, Footsaver) were: pur 
chased and taken apart for examina- 
tion but not rated because, in the 
opinion of CU’s medical consultants, 
they are not acceptable for ordinary 
wear. 


BEST BUYS 


The following brands of shoes were 
judged to offer the best value for the 
money in the order given. Ratings apply 
lo specific price lines within each brand. 
Coward (Coward Shoe, Inc.). $8.95. Ex- 

cellent construction and _ material. 

Available in Boston and New York. 
Shriner Shoe (French, Shriner, and Ur- 

ner Mfg. Co.). $9.85. Excellent con- 

struction and material. Nationally 
available. 

Florsheim (Florsheim Shoe Co.). $10.50. 
Excellent construction and material. 
Nationally available. 

Stetson (The Stetson Shoe Co., Inc.). 
$10.95. Excellent construction and ma- 
terial. Nationally available. 

Nunn-Bush (Nunn-Bush Shoe Co.). 
$10.85. Good construction and excel- 
lent material. Nationally available. 


The following brands of shoes were 
judged to offer the best value for the 
money in the $6 to $9 price range in the 
order given: 


Regal (Regal Shoe Co.). $6.60. Good 
construction and material. Nationally 
available in Regal stores 


duly, 1943 





EACH SHOE tested was placed on a cobbler’s last and torn down to its 


€3 


essentials. While it was being torn down, construction features were noted. 


Penney (J. C. Penney Stores). $6.90. 
Good construction and fair material. 
Nationally available in Penney stores. 
The following brands of shoes were 

judged to offer the best value for the 

money in the price range below $6 in 
the order given. 

Thom McAn (Melville Shoe Corp.). 
$4.20. Fair construction and good ma- 
terial. Nationally available except in 
California in Thom McdAn stores. 

Towncraft (J. C. Penney Stores). $4.79. 
Fair construction and good material. 
Nationally available in Penney stores. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality) 


Nunn-Bush (Nunn-Bush Shoe Co.). 
$13.50. Excellent construction and ma- 
terial. Nationally available. 

Florsheim (Florsheim Shoe Co.). $15.00. 
Excellent construction and good ma- 
terial. Superior construction used in 
these shoes more than makes up for 
somewhat lower rating of material. 
Nationally available. 

Florsheim (Florsheim Shoe Co.). $10.50. 
See “Best Buys.” 

Stetson (The Stetson Shoe Co.). $13.95. 
Excellent construction and material. 
Nationally available. 

Coward (Coward Shoe, Inc.). $8.95. See 
“Best Buys.” 

Shriner (French, Shriner, and Urner). 
$9.85. See “Best Buys.” 

Stetson (The Stetson Shoe Co.). $10.95. 
See “Best Buys.” 

Nunn-Bush (Nunn-Bush Shoe Co.). 
$10.85. See “Best Buys.” 

Strate-Eight (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.). $9.50. Excellent construction 
and good material. For list of AMC 
stores, see page 12 of your 1943 
Buying Guide 


Walk-Over (George E. Keith Co.). 
$10.95. Excellent construction and 
good material. Nationally available. 

John Ward (Melville Shoe Corp., 
NYC). $10.45. Excel'ent construction 
and material. Available in NYC. 

Bostonians (Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Co.). $10.50. Excellent con- 
struction and good material. Nation- 
ally available. 

Nettleton (A. E. Nettleton Co.). $11.45. 
Good construction and excellent ma- 
terial. Nationally available. 

Weyenberg (Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. 
Co.). $8.95. Good construction and 
material. Nationally available. 

Hanan (Hanan and Sons, Inc.). $10.75. 
Excellent construction and good ma- 
terial. Nationally available. 

Hanan (Hanan and Sons, Inc.). $7.95. 
Excellent construction and fair ma- 
terial. Nationally available. 

Regal (Regal Shoe Co.). $6.60. See 
“Best Buys.” 

Penney (J. C. Penney Stores). $6.90. 
See “Best Buys.” 

Jarman (General Shoe Corp.). $8.85 
Good construction and material. Na- 
tionally available. 

Whitehouse and Hardy (Johnston and 
Murphy). $22.50. Good construction 
and material. Nationally available. 

London (London Character Shoes 
Corp., NYC). $8.95. Good construc- 
tion and material. Available in New 
York metropolitan area. 

Bostonians (Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Co.). $8.95. Good construc- 
tion and material. Nationally avail- 
able. 

Whitehouse and Hardy (Johnston and 
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Technical Section « 179 


July, 1943 








A DIE is used to cut out a sample of leather from the sole to be used in 


testing for tensile strength. 


Murphy). $14.50. Good construction 
and material. Nationally available. 
Crosby Square (Mid-States Shoe Co.). 
$6.44. Fair construction and excellent 

material. Nationally available. 

Walk-Over (George E. Keith Co.). 
$7.95. Good construction and fair ma- 
terial. Nationally available. 

Roblee (Brown Shoe Co.). $5.99. Fair 
construction and good material. Na- 
tionally available. 

Douglas (W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.). 
$8.50. Good construction and fair ma- 
terial. Nationally available. 

Thom McAn (Melville Shoe Corp.). 
$4.20. See “Best Buys.” 

London Imperial (London Character 
Shoes Corp., NYC). $5.95. Fair con- 
struction and good material. Avail- 
able in New York metropolitan area. 

Towncraft (J. C. Penney Stores). $4.79. 
See “Best Buys.” 

Sears (Sears Roebuck and Co.). $6.20 
plus postage. Fair construction and 
material. Available by mail order. 

Johnson and Johnson (Endicott John- 
son). $5.00. Fair construction and 
material. Nationally available. 

Jarman (General Shoe Corp.). $5.85. 
Fair construction and good material. 
Nationally available. 

Gallen Kamp’s (J. F. McElwain Co.). 
$4.85. Fair construction and material. 
One of three pairs tested had a paper 
heel lift which is “Not Acceptable.” 
Available on the West Coast. 

French A/C Combination (French, Shri- 
ner, and Urner). $6.75. Fair construc- 
tion and material. Nationally avail- 
able. 

Douglas (W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.) 
$6.50. Fair construction and good 
material. Nationally available. 
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A. S. Beck (Diamond Shoe Corp.). 
$4.99. Fair construction and material. 
Available in A.’ S. Beck stores East 
of the Mississippi. 

Hanover (The Hanover Shoe, Inc.). 
$4.95. Fair construction and material. 
Nationally available. 

Sears’ Briargate (Sears Roebuck and 
Co.). $3.65 plus postage. Fair con- 
struction and material. Available by 
mail order 

Kinney’s Style-Craft (G 


R. Kinney 





Co., Inc.). $3.95. Fair construction 
and good material. One of the three 
pairs tested had a paper heel lift which 
is “Not Acceptable.” Nationally avail- 
able 

Douglas (W. L. Douglas Shoe Co), 
$5.50. Fair construction and material, 
One of the three pairs tested had a 
paper heel lift which is “Not Accept- 
able.” Nationally available 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following shoes are considered to 
be “Not Acceptable” because of poor con- 
struction features which affect the wearing 
quality of the shoe. 


French Shriner and Urner Custom 
Grade (French, Shriner, and Urner) 
$13.50 This shoe would be listed 
among the top five shoes tested ex- 
cept that the heel lifts in two of the 
three pairs of shoes examined were 
made of paper 

Ward’s Pinehurst (Montgomery Ward) 
$5.50 plus postage. This shoe would 
be a “Best Buy” in the group selling 
for less than $6 per pair except that 
the heel lifts in two of the three pairs 
tested were made of paper. 

National (National Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Inc.). $4.65. Heel lifts made of paper. 

Weyenberg Olympic (Weyenberg Shoe 
Mfg. Co.). $5.95. Heel lifts in two 
of the three pairs tested were made 
of paper. 

Sears (Sears Roebuck and Co.). $2.25 
plus postage. Generally poor quality. 
Shoe had a paper insole. 

Ward’s (Montgomery Ward). $2.00 plus 
postage. Generally poor quality. Shoe 
had a paper insole. 


¢/ 


THE FLEXING MACHINE on which 275 samples were tested to determine 
resistance to the bending action of walking. 


CONSUMER Reports 














... are no longer a fad. For many they have become routine 


“Summer wear.’ CU tested 72 brands for ease of appli- 


cation, appearance, tendency to rub off and water-resistance 


What started out as a fad has be 
come a routine for many women, and 
now that hot weather is here, more 
and more women are getting their 
“stockings”’ out of bottles. Last year’s 
success of leg cosmetics has brought 
many new brands into the field so 
that there are almost three times as 
many brands to choose from as last 
year. Some of the new brands are 
high on the quality list; some of last 
year’s best buys are now of rela- 
tively poor quality. 

Going barelegged can be comifort- 
able, too. Foot socklets you can get 
them toeless or without heels, to go 
with almost any shoe—will keep your 
feet from sticking to the lining of 
your shoes, and from getting blisters. 
For the woman who wants a; trim 
figure as well as trim legs, there are 
also “girdle anchors” to which she 
can hook the garters of her founda- 
tion garment. 


"SEAMS" 


And for those women who feel 
mentally uncomfortable at the thought 
of appearing stockingless there are 
gadgets for marking “seams” on their 
liquid stockings. One such gadget— 
Seam in a Jiffy—lines up the seam 
where it belongs. It sells for $1.00 and 
is said to last a whole season. An eye- 
brow pencil in a steady hand is much 
cheaper and will give the same effect 
as this gadget. Another—Dorothy Ed- 
wards’ Seamline—is a decalcomania, 
transferred from paper to the leg, 
and includes a heel as well as a seam 
with fashion marks. A package of 12 
“seams” costs 25¢. But aside from 
adding about 4¢ to the cost of a pair 
of “stockings,” they were found by 
CU technicians to be very unsatis- 
factory, both as to appearance and 
ease of application. 

The best liquid stockings available 
will deceive no one unless the legs 
are smooth and free of hair or stub 
ble. Leg makeup will mat or cake on 
the hairs or make detours around 
stubble and give a streaky appear 
ance. You may shave if you like 
(shaving does not, as commonly be 
lieved, coarsen the hair), but if you 
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cut or scrape your legs you'll have 
to wait until the scars of battle heal 
before you put on any leg makeup. 
You may use a depilatory (for “Ac- 
ceptable” types and brands see Re- 
ports, October 1941 or the Buying 
Guide) or an abrasive stone or pad. 
Abrasives do not give very good re- 
sults except where the hair is sparse 
and fine. 


HOW TO APPLY 

Your legs are now ready for 
“stockings.” Putting on leg makeup 
is not so simple or foolproof as roll- 
ing on a pair of nylon stockings—and 
it takes anywhere from 3 to 15 min- 
utes to do a good job. The makeup 
may be applied with the fingers, the 
finger tips, the palm of the hand, 
cotton, puff or rubber pad. But how- 
ever you apply it, remember to fill 
in the hollows under the ankle, the 
heel and the back of the knee. Despite 
directions to the contrary on some 
bottles, CU technicians and “guinea 
pigs” found that using the palm of 
the hand gave best results, except 
with the products like the “pancakes” 
which require additional moisture for 
application. But no matter which 
method is used, leg makeup should 
be applied quickly in long, broad 
sweeping strokes from foot to knee. 
After the makeup is dry, buffing with 
the hands or soft tissue will, in most 
cases, remove any excess powder and 
give your legs a sheen. A little prac- 
tice with the makeup of your choice 
will indicate to you the best method 
of application and the proper amount 
to use. 





TYPES 


There are two general types of leg 
makeup: the powder base and the 
tint. The powder base type may be in 
the form of a liquid, lotion or cream. 

The lotion type is by far the most 
popular. It consists simply of a 
powder mixture suspended in a liquid 
medium with additional ingredients 
to act as binder and to give luster 
and sticking power after the liquid 
has evaporated. In some, the powder 
mixture remains suspended, while in 


others it settles out. This type is the 
easiest to apply and generally gives 
good results. Not all of them, how- 
ever, are waterproof. 

The cream type comes in a variety 
of forms—stick, tube and jar. Some 
of these have a wax or grease base 
which is waterproof but tends to rub 
off on the hems of slips or dresses. 
Others, which are applied with a 
moist sponge or piece of cotton, may 
not rub off when dry, but are not 
waterproof. These are generally more 
time-consuming in application and 
more difficult to apply evenly and 
smoothiy. 

Least satisfactory, in the opinion 
of CU technicians, are the tints. These 
do no more than stain the legs, giving 
the appearance of sun tan. Drops of 
water dissolve some of the dye leav- 
ing a streaky trail behind. 

In addition to these preparations 
designed especially for use on the 
legs, “pancake” makeup foundation 
in dark shades is being advertised for 
use as leg makeup. Heavier applica- 
tion than would be used on the face 
is required to give a stockinged look 
and the result is a powdery finish 
which rubs off. 


COLORS 


Most of the brands feature two or 
more shades, and choice of color is 
purely a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. However, the color as it ap- 
pears in the bottle may look quite dif- 
ferent on your legs. If the salesgirl 
will let you, take some on your finger- 
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tip and try it on the inner surtace of 
your arm. 


HOW CU TESTED 


Since the only reasonable facsimile 
of a pair of legs is another pair of 
legs, CU technicians used a panel of 
seven “guinea pigs” to test the 72 
different brands rated. Each product 
was tested by at least two different 
girls, and most of them were tested 
by three or four. The makeup was 
taken home at night and applied the 
first thing in the morning. It was 
worn all day under the usual working 
conditions. The factors noted were 
ease and time of application, appear- 
ance, and tendency to rub off onto 
hems of skirts or slips. Resistance to 
water spotting or streaking was 
tested by sprinkling water on the legs. 
Many of the brands are water-re- 
sistant if the drops of water are al- 
lowed to dry by evaporation. If the 
drying process is hastened by rubbing 
or patting with a towel or hands, the 
legs are usually left a mess of polka 
dots and streaks. 


All ratings are in order of increasing 
cost within each group. All these prod- 
ucts are subject to 10% Federal Tax. 


LOTIONS & CREAMS 


EXCELLENT 


The fellowing did not streak, had good 
covering power, did not rub off and 
were water-resistant. 


Elizabeth Kent Stocking Make-up 
(Elizabeth Kent, Inc.). 25¢ for 4 oz. 
of lotion; cost per use, about 1¢. Na- 
tionally available in 5 & 10¢ stores 
(but not Woolworth or Kresge). 


Westmore’s Leg Make-Up (House of 
Westmore, Inc.). 25¢ for 3 oz. of 
lotion; cost per use, about 1%4¢. Na- 
tionally available in 5 & 10¢ stores. 


Sutton Leg Color (Sutton Cosmetics, 
Inc.). 59¢ for 6 oz. of lotion; cost 
per use, about 1%¢. Nationally avail- 
able. 


Tussy Show-Off (Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Corp.). 75¢ for 8 oz. of lotion; 
cost per use, about 1%¢. Nationally 
available. 


Tint-On Hose (Tint-On Co., Chicago). 
49¢ for 4 oz. of lotion; cost per use, 
about 2¢. Purchased in Chicago. 


Delettrez (Delettrez Distrib.). $1 for 6 
oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 3¢. 
Available in large cities. 


Daggett & Ramsdell Finishing Lotion 
(Daggett & Ramsdell). $1 for 6 oz. 
of lotion; cost per use, about 3¢. Na- 
tionally available. 
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LIQUID STOCKINGS should be applied 
to legs that are free from hair. Apply 


quickly in long, broad, sweeping 


strokes from foot to knee. 


GOOD 


The following did not streak, had sat- 
isfactory covering power, but rubbed off 
or were not water-resistant. 


Louise André (Associated Merchandis- 
ing Corp.). $1 for 16 oz. of lotion; 
cost per use, about l1¢. Nationally 
available. For a list of AMC stores, 
see page 12 of your 1943 Buying 
Guide. 

Professional Leg Make-Up (Lander). 
10¢ for 1% oz. of lotion; cost per use, 
about 1¢. Rubbed off and was not 
water-resistant. Nationally available. 


Macy’s Hose-Tex (R. H. Macy and Co., 
Inc., NYC). 74¢ for 8 oz. of lotion; 
cost per use, about 1%¢. Was not 
water-resistant. Available at Macy’s, 
New York City. 

Satin Glow (The Fair, Chicago). 59¢ 
for 6 oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 
1%4¢. Rubbed off and was not water- 
resistant. Available at The Fair, Chi- 
cago. 

Ann Barton Leg Make-Up Cat. No. 
5774 (Sears, Roebuck & Co.). 39¢ 
postpaid (including tax) for 4 oz. of 
lotion; cost per use, about 14¢. Was 
not water-resistant. Available by mail 
order. 

Shineproof Cosmetic Stockings (Spoon- 
er). 59¢ for 6 oz. of lotion; cost per 
use, about 14%¢. Was not water-re 
sistant. Nationally available. 

Perlac (Perlac Products Co.). 59¢ for 
6 oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 
1%4¢. Rubbed off. Was not water-re- 
sistant. Nationally available in de- 
partment and specialty stores. 

CD Cosmetic Stockings (Cooperative 
Distributors, Inc., NYC). 59¢ for 6 
oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 1%. 





Rubbed off. Available in New York 
City, by mail order and in some Co- 


op stores. 
Leg Show (Dorothy Gray, Ltd.). $] 
for 10 oz. of lotion; cost per use, 


about 1%¢. Rubbed off. 
available. 


Rose Laird Leg Tone (Rose Laird, Dis- 


Nationally 


tributors). 94¢ for 8 oz. of lotion: 
cost per use, about 2¢. Was not 
water-resistant. Available in large 
cities. 


Trique Smooth-On Hose (Anre). $1 for 
8 oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 2¢ 
Had only fair covering power. Na- 
tionally available. 

Ardena Velva Beauty Film (Elizabeth 
Arden). $1 for 4% oz. tube of cream; 
cost per use, about 2\%4¢. Rubbed off. 
Nationally available. 

Legstick (Helena Rubinstein). 75¢ for 
1% oz. stick; cost per use, about 24%¢ 
Rubbed off. Nationally available. 

Charbert Leg Make-Up (Parfums Char- 
bert). $1 for 6 oz. of lotion; cost 
per use, about 3¢. Was not water- 
resistant. Nationally available 

Charles of the Ritz Leg Make-Up 
(Charles of the Ritz). $1 for 6 oz. 
of lotion; cost per use, about 3¢. Was 
not water-resistant. Nationally avail- 
able. 

Leg Tone (Wallace Laboratories, N YC). 
$1 for 6 oz. of lotion; cost per use, 
about 3¢. Was not water-resistant. 
Nationally available. 

Leg Makeup Film (Frances Denney). 
$1 for 6 oz. of lotion; cost per use, 
about 3¢. Nationally available. 

Sheertone Antiseptic Liquid Stockings 
(Elisabeth Rae). 69¢ for 4 oz. of lo 
tion; cost per use, about 3¢. Rubbed 
off. Nationally available in depart- 
ment stores. 

Armand Leg Make-Up (The Armand 
Co.). $1 for 6 oz. of lotion; cost per 
use, about 3¢. Was not water-resistant. 
Nationally available. 

Goubaud Leg Film (Goubaud Cosme- 
tics). 75¢ for 4 oz. of lotion; cost per 
use, about 3¢. Was not water-resis- 
tant. Available in department stores 
East of Kansas City. 

Velva Leg Film (Elizabeth Arden). $1 
for 5 oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 
34%4¢. Was not water-resistant. Na- 
tionally available. 

Mexitan Leg Make-Up (Bonne Bell). 
$1 for 5 oz. of lotion; cost per use, 
about 3%¢. Rubbed off. Available in 
the Middle, Central and Far West, 
and in Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Aquacade Leg Lotion (Helena Rubit- 
stein). $1 for 4 oz. of lotion; cost 
per use, about 4¢. Was not water-re 
sistant. Nationally available. 

Stocking Lotion (Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer). $1 for 4 oz. of lotion; cost per 
use, about 4¢. Rubbed off. Nationally 
available. 
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Débonair Liquid Cheffawn (Rocheste: 
Laboratories). $1.50 for 6 oz. of lo- 
tion; cost per use, about 4¢. Rubbed 
off. Was not water-resistant, but 
water spots could be blended into 
the “stocking” with moist finger tips. 
Nationally available. 

Sylcon Cream Hose (Hirsch Labora- 
tories). 25¢ for 1 oz. jar of cream; 
cost per use, about 5¢. Rubbed off. 
Available in the Middle West, the 
South and in New England in 5 & 
10¢ stores. 

Nina Stockings out of a Bottle (Prod- 
uits Nina, Inc.). $1 for 2 oz. of lo- 
tion; cost per use, about 8%¢. Rub- 


bed off. Nationally available in de- 
partment stores. 
FAIR 


The following did not streak, but had 
poor covering power; rubbed off or 
were not water-resistant. 


Venida Liquid Hosiery (Rieser Co., 
Inc.). 25¢ for 4 oz. of lotion; cost per 
use, about l1¢. (When sold with 
“Magic Bloc” hair remover—an abra- 
sive—the cost is 50¢ for 4 oz.). 
Streaked slightly. Nationally avail- 
able. 

Fay’s Liquid Leg-Tone (Fay’s Cosme- 
tics, NYC). 25¢ for 4 oz. of lotion; 
cost per use, about 1¢; 10¢ for 1 oz. 
of lotion; cost per use, about 2¢. 
Rubbed off and was only slightly 
water-resistant. Available in the New 
York metropolitan area. 

Duration Leg-Do (Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Corp.). 50¢ for 8 oz. of lotion; 
cost per use, about 1¢. May streak 
if not carefully applied. Nationally 
available. 

Plat-Num (Plat-Num Labs.). 10¢ for 
1% oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 
'@. Was not water-resistant. Had a 
very objectionable odor. Nationally 
available in 5 & 10¢ stores. 

La Bonita (House of Hollywood, Dis- 
trib.). 25¢ for 4 oz. of lotion; cost 
per use, about 1¢. Rubbed off. Gave 
very powdery appearance when 
enough was used to give better cover- 
ing power. Available in F. H. Kress 
stores. 

Howe’s Hollywood Leg Make-Up 
(Howe Co., Inc., Distrib.). 25¢ for 
3% oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 
l¢. Rubbed off. Was only slightly 
water-resistant. Nationally available in 
5 & 10¢ stores. 

Gaby (Gaby, Inc.). 25¢ for 3 oz. of 
lotion; cost per use, about 1%¢. Rub- 
bed off; was not water-resistant. Na- 
tionally available. 

Blanchard Liquid Hosiery (Parfums 
Blanchard). 49¢ for 6 oz. of lotion; 
cost per use, about 1%¢. Was not 
water-resistant. Available in the 
Northeastern States. 

Miner’s Liquid Make-Up for the Legs 
(Miner’s, Inc., Distrib.). 10¢ for 1 
oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 1%4¢. 
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Was not water-resistant. May streak 
if not carefully applied. Nationally 
available. 

Schoell’s Leg Make-Up (Schoell Lab- 
oratory, Oakland, Calif.). 50¢ for 4 
oz. of lotion; cost per use, ‘about 2¢. 
Was not water-resistant. Purchased in 
Oakland, Calif. 

Boyer Liquid Leg Make-Up (Boyer). 
79¢ for 6 oz. of lotion; cost per use, 
about 2¢. Was not water-resistant. 
Not being manufactured this year. 
Some supplies still available in retail 
drug stores. 

The Liquid Stocking (The Benj. An- 
sehl Co.). $1 for 6 oz. of lotion; cost 
per use, about 3¢. Rubbed off. Was 
not water-resistant. Also sold in com- 
bination with Base-Tex Leg Make-Up 
Foundation (50¢ for 6 oz.) for $1 
special. Using Base-Tex made no 
perceptible difference in the appear- 
ance of makeup; it merely acted as 
a skin softener. Nationally available. 

Du Barry Powder Lotion (Richard 
Hudnut). $1 for 5 oz. of lotion; cost 
per use, about 34%4¢. Rubbed off. Was 
not water-resistant. Nationally avail- 
able. 

Barbara Gould Complexion Dressing 
(Barbara Gould). $1 for 4% oz. of 
lotion; cost per use, about 4¢. Rub- 
bed off. Nationally available. 

Lentheric Soft Focus Leg Make-Up. 
(Lentheric). $1 for 4 oz. of lotion; 
cost per use, about 4¢. Was not wa- 
ter-resistant. Nationally available. 

Madame Olga Pataky (Liquid Beauti- 
fier, Distrib., Philadelphia). $1.25 for 
4 oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 
5¢. Rubbed off. Purchased in Miami, 
Fla. 


POOR 


The following streaked and were un- 
satisfactory in appearance. 


Bottle of Stockings (Irene Blake). 50¢ 
for 8 oz. of lotion; cost per use, 
about 1¢. Rubbed off. 

Leg-Tan (Lorr Laboratories, Distrib.). 
25¢ for 3 oz. of lotion; cost per use, 
about 14%¢. Was not water-resistant. 

Zip Leg-Lure (Jordeau, Inc.). $1 for 
ll oz. jar of cream; cost per use, 
about 2¢. Was not water-resistant. 

Mavis Liquid Hose (V. Vivaudou, Inc., 
Distrib.). 25¢ for 3 oz. of lotion; cost 
per use, about 14%¢. Was not water- 
resistant. 

Petal Bloom Finishing Lotion (Prim- 
rose House, Distrib.). $1 for 8 oz. 
of lotion; cost per use, about 2¢. 
Rubbed off somewhat. Was not wa- 
ter-resistant. Bottle had very small 
opening making it hard to use. 

Golden Peacock Liquid Stockings 
(Golden Peacock, Distrib.). 50¢ for 
4 oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 
2¢. Rubbed off. 

Marcelle Hypo-Allergenic (Marcelle 
Cosmetics). 50¢ for 4 oz. of lotion; 
cost per use, about 2¢. Rubbed off. 


Chantrey Leg-Tone (L. Bamberger & 
Co.). $1 for 8 oz. of lotion; cost 
per use, about 2¢. 

Toney (Chemical Specialties Co.). 49¢ 
for 4 oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 
2¢. Rubbed off. 

Jacqueline Cochran Leg Make-Up (Jac- 
queline Cochran). $1 for 6 oz. of lo- 
tion; cost per use, about 3¢. Streaked 
slightly and had only fair covering 
power. 

Seventeen Skinthetic Leg Make-Up 
(Seventeen, Inc., Distrib.). $1 for 6 
oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 3¢. 
Streaked. 

Leg-Charm (Facial Products, Inc.). 
Montgomery Ward Cat. No. 1758; 
Sears Roebuck Cat. No. 3152. 52¢ 
including tax for 34% oz. jar of cream; 
cost per use, about 3¢. Rubbed off 
Was not water-resistant. Jar from 
Montgomery Ward had objectionable 
odor; may have turned rancid. 

Armand Leg Make-Up (The Armand 
Co.). 50¢ for 3 oz. jar of cream; cost 
per use, about 34%4¢. Rubbed off. Was 
not water-resistant. 

Tattoo (Associated Distributors). $1 
for 4 oz. of lotion; cost per use, about 
4¢. Rubbed off. Claimed to contain 
insect-repellent. 


TINTS 


The following have practically no cover- 
ing power—gtve only a tanned appearance 
—do not rub off, are not water-resistant, 
and require very careful application to 
prevent streaking. 


Col-R-Hose (Vi-Jon Laboratories, Inc.). 
10¢ for 2 oz.; cost per use, about 1¢. 
Available in the Eastern States. 

E-Z Magic Stocking (Plat-Num Labs.). 
10¢ for 1% oz.; cost per use, about 
l¢. Nationally available in 5 & 10¢ 
stores. 

Tussy Leg-A-See (Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Corp.). 50¢ for 6 oz.; cost per 
use, about 14%¢. Nationally available. 

Esther Bonney’s Artificial Hosiery 
(Comfort Mfg. Co.). 25¢ for 3 oz.; 
cost per use, about 14%¢. Nationally 
available in 5 & 10¢ stores. 

Kathryn Davis Bottled Hose (M.V.C. 
Labs., Distrib.). 10¢ for 1 oz.; cost 
per use, about 1%¢. Nationally avail- 
able in Kresge and Woolworth stores. 

Patrick’s Leg-Art (Patrick’s Industries, 
Distrib.). Sears Roebuck Cat. No. 
5986. 41¢ postpaid including tax for 
3 oz.; cost per use, about 24%4¢. Avail- 
able by mail order and in independent 
drug stores in the South, on the West 
Coast and in Michigan. 

Bellin’s Wondersheer (Bellin’s Wonder- 
stoen Co., Inc., Distrib.). $1 for 4 
oz.; cost per use, about 4¢. Not being 
manufactured this year. Some sup- 
plies still available nationally. 

Tone Bittersweet Tint for the Legs 
(Tone Laboratories, Inc.). $1 for 4 
oz.; cost per use, about 4¢. Nationally 
available. 
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WALLS CAN 


BE CLEANED 


. . . without repainting, if you're willing to use the 


energy required. CU discusses the main types of 


cleaners for water-resistant paints and for wallpaper 


Science has not yet discovered the 
nature of the attractive force that 
seems to be emitted from light-col- 
ored walls. But housekeepers are 
agreed that it exists—Junior’s hand- 
prints, streaks from moved furniture, 
outlines of picture frames and mis- 
cellaneous unidentifiable marks seem 
to grow on walls as if by magic. And 
when you try to remove them, you are 
horrified to find the attraction has 
avted in still another way, too. For a 
light gray film of evenly-distributed 
dirt obscures the original paint, so 
that when any portion of the wall is 
washed, it doesn’t match the rest of 
the room. 

In the past—at least among apart- 
ment dwellers—it has been the cus- 
tom to have repainting done every 
year. Today shortages of material 
and manpower make this impossible 
in most communities. Fortunately, 
however, that doesn’t mean you have 
to live with smudged, dirty walls for 
the duration. 

Long before war shortages made 
annual repainting a forbidden luxury, 
institutions, hospitals, and business 
concerns discovered that, as a mat- 
ter of dollars-and-cents economy, such 
frequent painting should be discard- 
ed. They found that a good job of 
cleaning could be almost as satis- 
factory as a new coat of paint, and 
much less messy and costly. 


CLEANING AT HOME 


The same thing is true at home, 
and there are various products on the 
market to help with the cleaning job. 
None of the much-advertised prepa- 
rations, however, can make the job 
an easy one. Even at best it’s a 
tedious piece of work, involving 
plenty of stretching and bending. 
But, provided you are willing to sup- 
ply the necessary elbow grease, it’s a 
job that can be done. 

Three main types of products are 
available on the market for cleaning 
water-resistant paints: liquids, pastes 
and powders. The liquids are gener- 
ally solutions of soap with or with- 
out water-softening chemicals, or 
non-soap cleansers like trisodium 
phosphate (TSP), washing soda or 
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sodium silicate. Some are sold in con- 
centrated form, and require dilution 
with water before use. While these 
are usually cheaper than liquids 
which are required to be used with- 
out dilution, neither is as economical 
as a similar substance made at home 
from ingredients found in any house- 
hold cleaning closet. 


LIQUID CLEANERS 


A soap with tetrasodium pyrophos- 
phate water softener (for example 
Manhattan Soap Flakes, Co-op Gen- 
eral Purpose Flakes, Super Suds, 
Kirkman’s Granulated Soap or Kro- 
ger Granulated Soap) dissolved in 
just enough water to hold the suds 
will do as good a job as any com- 
mercial liquid, and at a fraction of 
the cost. This solution can be used 
on any water-resistant painted sur- 
face (but note that ceilings which are 
calcimined must be cleaned in the 
same way as wallpaper). 

If the surface to be cleaned is not 
finished with glossy paint, a very 
cheap and satisfactory cleaner can be 
made by dissolving a tablespoonful of 
trisodium phosphate (available in 
paint stores as TSP, or in grocery 
stores under the trade name Oakite) 
in a gallon of water. TSP takes the 
gloss off glossy paints. 

A second type of liquid cleanser is 
an emulsion of kerosene in water. 
This is less satisfactory than the soap 
solutions, for though kerosene is help- 
ful in loosening the greasy soil on the 
walls, it is very difficult to rinse off 
completely, and the wall so washed 
has a greater tendency to pick up 
dirt and dust. 

Whatever solution you use, don’t 
try to clean a whole wall at a time; 
wash only a small portion at once, 
and rinse it before it dries. Start at 
the top of the wall and work down; 
otherwise streaks of dirty water will 
flow down the cleaned portions. Use 
an up-and-down motion in washing, 
not a side-to-side stroke. 


PASTE CLEANERS 


Most paste cleaners are similar to 
the soap-type liquids, except that the 
soap is present in sufficient quantity 


to produce the required paste con- 
sistency. They offer no special advan- 
tages over liquid cleaners except for 
use on shelves or Venetian blinds, 
where the surrounding area is not to 
be cleaned. The fact that the pastes 
do not drip is an asset in such cases. 

There is on the market another 
type of paste cleaner, which is similar 
in composition to automobile cleaner- 
polish. This consists generally of a 
dissolved wax combined with soap 
and a mild abrasive. It is particularly 
useful on doors, window sills and 
other glossy surfaces that are much 
handled, for the wax forms a protec- 
tive film that resists dirt. 


POWDERED CLEANERS 


Powdered wall cleaners, sold as 
such, are nothing more than the solid 
ingredients found in liquids or pastes, 
You simply do the mixing yourself. 
They are less expensive than either of 
the other forms, but still cost more 


than the raw materials needed for 
making vour own. 
Besides the products mentioned 


above, there is a variety of synthetic 
cleaners (sulfated fatty alcohols, 
alkyl sulfonates, aerosols, igepons, 
etc.) which are ideal for cleaning 
enameled as well as flat paint sur- 
faces. These are not generally labeled 
as wall cleaners, although they are 
widely sold for that purpose in whole- 
sale supply stores. The easiest way to 
buy them is to look for soapless rug 
and upholstery shampoos such as 
Co-op Synthetic Suds, Vapoo, Car- 
bona Soapless Lather or Zit (see the 
Reports, June 1942). When these are 
used as wall cleaners, you should use 
the liquid (diluted as indicated on the 
instructions) rather than the suds. 


RUST REMOVERS 


Rust is one of the most obstinate 
of stains, and is not generally remov- 
able by ordinary cleansing methods. 
Oxalic acid, made up in a 10% solu- 
tion (available in drug stores and 
chemical houses) does a good job 
quickly. But when you are using it, 
remember that oxalic acid is a strong 





Correction 


Through a typographical error, 
the price of the Sweet-Orr 8-ounce 
denim overall was incorrectly listed 
at $3.39 in the May issue of Con- 
sumer Reports. The price should 
have been, as it appeared in our 


test records, $2.39. 
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poison. Do not let the solution come 
into contact with broken skin (it’s 
safest to wear rubber gloves), and be 
sure that none of the solution drips 
anywhere where it might come into 
contact with food. Oxalic acid also 
has a bleaching action. Although this 
does not affect most paints (which 
are pigments) it’s best to test the 
solution on a concealed spot first, to 
make sure it does not damage the 
color. Under no circumstances should 
the solution be allowed to come into 
contact with clothing, drapes or other 
colored fabrics. 

Be sure, too, to keep oxalic acid 
away from kitchen sinks or other ob- 
jects made of vitreous enamel, for 
such substances are attacked by the 
acid. 

After use for dissolving rust, see 
that all the oxalic acid is removed 
from the object on which it was used 
by means of thorough rinsing. 


WALLPAPER CLEANERS 

If your walls are covered with 
non-washable paper you can still 
clean them, though not by the same 
methods used for washable painted 
walls. Commercial wallpaper clean- 
ers are available, or you can make 
your own from simple ingredients. 

The commercial products are put- 
ty-like in consistency, and must be 
kneaded into soft balls before use. 
When these are rubbed over the soiled 
surface, they loosen and take up the 
dirt. 

To make a paper cleaner at home, 
mix together 2'%4 Ib. flour, 1 Ib. salt, 
1 oz. kerosene or mineral oil and 1% 
qt. water to form a smooth batter. 

Calcimined walls and ceilings and 
non-washable window shades can also 
be cleaned with such a mixture. 




















SPOT REMOVERS 


... are useful for removing fat or grease stains. Here are 


test results on 43 brands—non-inflammable, semi-inflam- 


mable, and inflammable—with instructions for proper use 


Despite claims for some spot re- 
movers that they will “remove all 
stains,” their use is actually very 
limited. Ordinary spot removers are 
useful for one thing : to remove stains 
caused by fat or grease. Other types 
of stains must be removed by other 
means (see 1943 Buying Guide, page 
128). 

In this article, CU discusses spot 
removers only. We are not here con- 
cerned with dry cleaning fluids for 
cleaning entire garments, except to 
issue a warning against their use at 
home. All such products are danger- 
ous. Their users are given a choice 
of two risks, depending on the com- 
position of the fluids: possible injury 
from toxic fumes, or the hazard of 
fire from highly inflammable vapors. 


HOW THEY ARE MADE 


Spot removers, used in much 
smaller quantities, offer similar haz- 
ards, but on a proportionately smaller 
scale. Most of those on the market, 
CU’s tests show, are made of naph- 
tha, carbon tetrachloride, or a mixture 
of the two. Naphtha is a liquid similar 
to gasoline; like gasoline, naphtha ig- 
nites with very little provocation. 
Carbon tetrachloride, on the other 
hand, is non-inflammable. But it is 
a highly volatile substance, and gives 
off fumes which are injurious when 
inhaled. 

When the two products are mixed, 
the result is a liquid which, at first, 
won't burn. But since carbon tetra- 
chloride is more volatile than the 
naphtha, it tends to evaporate first, 
leaving a liquid with all the dangers 
inherent in naphtha itself. 

Stoddard solvent, like naphtha, is a 
petroleum distillate. But it is much 
less volatile than naphtha, and has a 
considerably higher flash point so that 
Stoddard solvent is much less hazard- 
ous for home use than is naphtha. 
But, like other distillates of this type, 
it must not be used in the presence of 
an open flame because of danger from 
fire. 

Stoddard solvent is much used for 
commercial dry cleaning. Because it 


is also used for spot 1emoval, it was 
tested and included in the ratings 
below. 

Today, much of the carbon tetra- 
chloride ordinarily available for use 
in spot removers and dry cleaners has 
been diverted to war uses. The 
samples covered in CU’s tests are a 
reflection of this. Whereas, in a for- 
mer examination (see the Reports, 
January 1939), only 5 of the 17 prod- 
ucts examined were classified as com- 
bustible, today 22 of the 43 brands 
tested are so listed. 

Of these, 17 were found to be 
highly inflammable, and therefore 
dangerous to use; 5 others were com- 
bustible, though not at ordinary room 
temperatures; 10 were classed as 
semi-inflammable, that is, they were 
mixtures which would not burn when 
the bottles were first opened, but 
might do so after the carbon tetra- 
chloride had evaporated ; the remain- 
ing 11 were found to be non-inflam- 
mable. 

Many municipalities, aware of the 
dangers of such solvents, require that 
warnings be carried on the labels of 
inflammable cleaning fluids. New 
York City’s Fire Department, for ex- 
ample, passes on the labels of all such 
products before they may be distrib- 
uted; they are required to carry the 
statement “CAUTION! INFLAM- 
MABLE MIXTURE—DO NOT 
USE NEAR FIRE OR FLAME.” 
In Richmond, Virginia, inflammable 
dry cleaners and spot removers are 
banned completely. 


PRECAUTIONS 


CU’s advice is that you purchase 
non-inflammable spot removers. If 
these are used in small amounts and 
in well ventilated places they are con- 
sidered to be safe. If—and it may 
happen in these times—you can’t find 
one free from danger of fire, we urge 
you to follow these simple precau- 
tions to insure maximum safety: 

1. Limit use to small areas of fab- 
ric at a time. 

2. Work in a shady spot out-of- 
doors if possible. If not, work near 
an open window, away from all flame. 
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Remember, that means the pilot light 
on the stove, too. 

3. Use only a very small amount 
of fluid at a time. Don’t pour the 
cleaner into an open dish; dampen 
your cloth directly from the bottle. 

4. Don’t buy spot removers in 
large quantities. Properly used, a lit- 
tle goes a long way, and storing large 
amounts means running unnecessary 
risks. 

5. Keep the bottle of fluid stop- 
pered except when you are actually 
using it. 

6. Avoid containers which are 
lixely to tip over or break easily. 
Wide, low containers, preferably of 
metal, are best. 


HOW TO CLEAN 


It’s futile to try to remove a spot 
from a garment which is generally 
soiled. For the solvent will not only 
remove the spot, but will make the 
area with which it came into contact 
cleaner than the remainder of the 
garment. The result: instead of hav- 
ing a soiled garment with a grease 
spot, you have a soiled garment with 
a clean spot. 

But if you get a grease stain on 
an otherwise clean garment, here is 
a good procedure to follow: 

1. Not all fabrics and not all dyes 
can “take” spot removal. Before you 
start working on the spot, try using 
the solvent on some inconspicuous 
part of the garment, like the hem, or 
an inside seam. Go through the entire 
routine of spot removal, and allow 
the spot to dry before you decide 
whether it’s safe to proceed. 

2. Place a clean blotter or some 
other absorbent material under the 
stain to be removed. 

3. Moisten a cloth with the spot 
remover. If possible, the cleansing 
cloth should be similar in material to 
that being cleaned. Otherwise, any 
clean, absorbent, white cloth will do. 

4. Use light strokes, and work 
from the center of the stain, spread- 
ing in straight lines outward beyond 
its edge. Work rapidly, using only a 
small amount of cleaner at a time. 
Keep rubbing outward from the 
center until there is no clear line be- 
tween the moistened spot and the sur- 
rounding area. 

5. Remove the last traces of the 
solvent by rubbing with a dry cloth, 
and hanging up the garment, prefer- 
ably in the open air. 

6. If your first attempt is not suc- 
cessful, go through the same pro- 
cedure again, using a clean section of 
the blotter, and a clean cloth. 
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Sometimes the greasy portion of 
the stain is removed by this process, 
but a water ring remains behind. This 
may happen if the original stain was 
made with a greasy emulsion contain- 
ing water (mayonnaise or cold cream, 
for example). Try these two methods 
for removing such rings: 

1. Rub the material against itself, 
then rub the edge of the stain lightly 
with your fingernail or the edge of a 
spoon or coin. 

2. Hold the ringed area over the 
steaming spout of a tea kettle which 
has first been covered lightly with a 
small piece of cheesecloth. Then 
shake the fabric dry and press it. 


HOW CU TESTED 


To determine the hazard of inflam- 
mability of spot removers, CU tech- 
nicians used a so-called “closed cup 
flash apparatus.” This consists of an 
apparatus designed to raise the tem- 
petature of the fluid being examined 
at a very slow rate, and to test in- 
flammability of the vapor repeatedly 
as the temperature rises. The tem- 
perature at which the vapor “flashes” 
is an index to its inflammability. This 
was measured both when the bottle 
was first opened, and after the prod- 
uct had been allowed to stand, ex- 
posed to air under standard condi- 
tions, for a period of 72 hours. 

In the following ratings, the brands 
are listed in four categories, depend- 
ing upon their tendency to inflamma- 
bility. Within each group, they are 
listed in order of price per fluid 
ounce, cheapest first. CU considers 
those listed as “Inflammable” to be 
“Not Acceptable” for home use. But 
remember that no spot remover is 
safe for quantity use for home dry 
cleaning, and that they are safe for 
spot removal only within the restric- 
tions indicated above. 


ACCEPTABLE 
NON-INFLAMMABLE 


The following are apparently carbon 
tetrachloride or similar products. They 
will not burn or explode, but their vapors 
are very toxic. Use only out of doors 
or with very good ventilation. Avoid pro- 
longed inhalation of the vapor. Listed 
according to increasing price per fluid 
ounce. Figure in parentheses is the price 
per fluid ounce. 


Co-op Cleaning Fluid (Eastern Coop- 
erative Wholesale, Inc.). 1 pt. 29¢ 
(1.8¢). Available in the East in Co- 
operative stores. 

Shell Spot Remover (Shell Oil Co., 
Inc.). 1 pt. 40¢ \2.5¢). Available on 
the West Coast. 








Macy’s Cleaning Fluid (R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., NYC). 1 qt., 89¢ (2.8¢), 


Available at Macy’s in New York 
City. 
Ever Blum (D. Blum & Co., Inc.), 


1 qt., 95¢ (3.0¢). Statement “Leaves 
no rings” — misleading. Nationally 
available. 

Energine Fireproof (Cummer Products 
Co.). 3 fl. oz., 10¢ (3.3¢). Nationally 
available. 

Spot Remover (Cooperative Distribu- 
tors, Inc. NYC). 1 pt., 58¢ (3.6¢). 
Available in New York City and by 
mail order. 

Milo (Marshall Field & Co., Chicago). 
14 fl. oz., 50¢ (3.6¢). Statement 
“Leaves no rings” — misleading. No 
label statement as to volume of con- 
tents. Available at Marshall Field in 
Chicago. 

Macy’s Spot Remover (R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc.). 8 fl. oz., 37¢ (4.6¢). Avail- 
able at Macy’s in New York City. 

Du Pont Dry-Clean (E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc.). 8 fl. oz. 
49¢ (6.1¢). Nationally available. 

Elkay’s Klens-All (United Drug Co.). 
4 fl. oz., 25¢ (6.3¢). Nationally avail- 
able. 

Carbona (Carbona Products Co.). 1% 


fl. oz., 10¢ (6.7¢). Nationally avail- 
able. 
SEMI-INFLAMMABLE 


The following are mixtures of various 
inflammable petroleum products and non- 
inflammable products such as carbon 
tetrachloride. Will not burn when first 
opened, but will tend to become inflam- 
mable tf exposed to air for a long time. 
Vapors are toxic. Listed according to 
increasing price. Figure in parentheses 
is the price per fluid ounce. 


Bloomingdale’s Dry Cleaning Fluid 
(Bloomingdale’s, NYC). 1 qt., 75¢ 
(2.3¢). Available at Bloomingdale’s 
in New York City. 

Standard Cleaning Fluid (Standard Oil 
Co. of California). 1 pt., 37¢ (2.3¢). 
Available on the West Coast. 

Old English Cleaning Fluid (The A. 
S. Boyle Co.). 1 pt., 39¢ (2.4¢). Na- 
tionally available. 

Dart (The Slick Shine Co., Inc.). 4 fl. 
oz., 10¢ (2.5¢). No adequate precau- 
tions on label as to toxic nature of 
vapors. Nationally available. 

Nok-Spot (Bloomingdale’s, NYC). 1 
pt., 59¢ (3.7¢). Available at Bloom- 
ingdale’s in New York City. 

“Wonder” (Wonder Laboratories, 
Cleveland, Ohio). 4 fi. oz., 15¢ (3.8¢). 
Statement “Leaves no _ rings”—mis- 
leading. No adequate precautions on 
label as to toxic nature of vapors. Pur- 
chased in Boston. 

Magic (Hamilton Products Co., Inc.). 
8 fl. oz., 35¢ (4.44). Not to be con- 
fused with Magic “Certified” put out 
by Barnell Laboratories, which is in- 
flammable. Nationally available. 
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Cleveland’s Suberb Fabric Cleaner (A\I- 
den T. Cleveland Mfg. Co., Boston). 
8 fi. oz., 35¢ (4.4¢). No adequate pre- 
cautions on label as to toxic nature of 
vapors. Purchased in Boston. 

Stop Spot (Wilco Co. Los Angeles, 
Calif.). 8 fl. oz., 50¢ (6.3¢). Available 
on West Coast. 

Cle (Guy Parker, NYC). 12 fl. oz., 84¢ 
(7¢). Available in New York City. 


STODDARD SOLVENT 


The following appear to be Stoddard 
Solvent. They are safer than naphtha, 
but should not be used in presence of a 
flame. Listed according to increasing 
price. Price in parentheses is the price 
per fluid ounce. 


Gimbel’s Dry Cleaner. (Gimbel Bros.). 
2 gal., 84¢ (0.3¢). A combustible mix- 
ture should not be stored in the house 
in such large quantities. Available in 
Gimbel stores. 

Tavern Dry Cleaner (Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc.). 2 gal., $1.29 (0.5¢). A 
combustible mixture should not be 
stored in the house in such large quan- 
tities. Nationally available. 

Renuzit (Radbill Oil Co.). 1% fi. oz., 
10¢ (8.9¢). The label does not give 
the precaution that it is a combustible 
mixture. Available East of the Missis- 
sippi, but not in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi or Georgia. 

Des-Tex (Research, Inc.). 1 pt. 75¢ 
(4.7¢). Nationally available. 

Brush Top (Arthur W. Hahn Products). 
1% fl. oz., 15¢ (13.3¢). This had a 
much higher flash-point than the 
others; it is therefore somewhat safer 
to use. Nationally available. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
INFLAMMABLE 


The following are not recommended 
for use in the home. They burn too 
readily, many of them explosively. Listed 
in alphabetical order. The price in par- 
entheses is the price per fluid ounce. 


Aimcee (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.). 8 fi. oz., 29¢ (3.6¢). 2 gal. 
$1. (0.4¢). 

De Luxe (Midway Chemical Co.). 4 fl. 
oz., 10¢ (2.5¢). This flashes a little 
above room temperature, but is still 
not safe enough to use in the home. 

Difficult Stains (D. Blum & Co., Inc.). 
1 pt., 69¢ (4.3¢). 

Energine Inflammable (The Cummer 
Products Co.). 8 fl. oz., 34¢ (4.34). 
Fair Special Spot Remover (The Fair, 
Chicago). 8 fi. oz., 29¢ (3.6¢). The la- 
bel is dangerously misleading, says 
“Non-inflammable.” This sample 
burned explosively at a comparatively 

low temperature. 

Justrite (Walgreen Co.). 1 at., 55¢ 
(1.7¢). 

Karith (Karith Chemical Co.). 1 pt., 


duly, 1943 


45¢ (2.8¢). Statement “The jewel with- 
out a ring’”—misleading. 

Magic “Certified” (Barnell Laborator- 
ies). 1 pt. 11¢ (0.7¢). Statement 
“Ringless spot remover’—misleading. 
Not to be confused with Magic put 
out by Hamilton Products Co., Inc., 
which is semi-inflammable. 

Nacto (Nacto Cleaner Corp.). 8 fl. oz., 
55¢ (6.9¢). 

Peacock (Peacock Cleaners and Dyers, 
Ltd.). 1 pt., 30¢ (1.9¢). 

Pert (Enoz Chemical Co.). 4 fl. oz., 
15¢ (3.8¢). 1 pt., 54¢ (3.4¢). State- 
ment “Non-explosive, leaves no ring” 
—misleading. Some bottles purchased 
in different stores contained carbon 
tetrachloride, which will not burn, but 
label does not warn of toxicity of 
this compound. 


Premier (Universal Co.). 1 pt., lle 
(0.7¢). Statement “No ring”—mis- 
leading. 

Pure Benzine (Criterion Chemical Co.). 
8 fl. oz., 15¢ (1.9¢). 

Ritz (Nu Shoe Co.). 6 fl. oz., 19¢ (3.2¢). 
Statements “Will not burn, Leaves 
no ring’’—misleading. Burned at room 
temperature. 

Safeway Brush Top (Safeway Chemi- 
cal Co.). 1% fi. oz., 10¢ (8.9¢). 5 ff. 
oz., 25¢ (5¢). 

West’s Kleenzit (West Chemical Co.). 
1 pt. 65¢ (4.1¢). Statement “Non- 
explosive—misleading. 

Wilson Cieaner (Wilson Chemical Co.). 
8 fl. oz., 29¢ (3.6¢). Statements “Will 
not leave a ring”, “Takes any spot 
from any fabric”’—misleading. Weight 
not stated 6n label. 


MEN'S HANDKERCHIEFS 


CU technicians examined 60 handkerchiefs priced at 5c 
to $1 and found the "Best Buys" in the 10c to 20c price 


range. This report tells you what to look for when you buy 


Handmade handkerchiefs, selling 
for a dollar or more each, may be 
beautiful to behold. But you don’t 
have to pay anywhere near that to 
get a good-looking, durable product, 
CU technicians found, after examin- 
ing 60 men’s handkerchiefs priced at 
5¢ to $1. 

The best buys, so far as simple 
durability and price are concerned, 
are found in the 5 & 10-cent stores, 
for 10¢ to 20¢. You can find a com- 
bination of durability and luxury ap- 
pearance in the 35¢ to 50¢ range, 
CU’s tests indicate. 

Here’s what you should look for 
when you buy handkerchiefs: 


FINE, CLOSE WEAVE. Hold the hand- 
kerchief up to the light, and look 
through it. The weave should be close 
and even; the threads should be 
smooth, and free from defects. 


HANDKERCHIEFS TORN TO SIZE. Look at 
the threads along the edges, and see 
that they are exactly parallel to the 
hems. Handkerchiefs which are cut 
rather than torn to size may look 
square when you buy them, but you'll 
find that they stretch out of shape 
after washing. 


SIZE. Some handkerchiefs are skimped 


in size, to cut down cost. Seventeen 
inches on a side should be considered 
a minimum for satisfactory men’s 
handkerchiefs. 


HEMS. Whether the edge is hand- 
rolled, machine-rolled, stitched down, 
or hemstitched, make sure that there 
are no loose threads, and that the 
stitching is close and even. This as- 
sures durability as well as good ap- 
pearance. 


FABRIC. Most handkerchiefs are made 
of batiste or cambric, with some nain- 
sook used for the cheaper lines. Cot- 
ton or linen or a combination of the 
two may be used for any of these 
fabrics. Today, however, very little 
linen is to be found on the market. 
This should work no great hardship 
on consumers, however, for linen has 
no particular advantage, either in 
durability or appearance, over a good 
cotton handkerchief. 

Cambric is a soft, thin fabric, 
closely ‘woven from _ mercerized 
threads. Batiste is very similar to it, 
but is “calendared” to give a slightly 
more glossy finish on one side. Nain- 
sook is a cheaper cloth, heavier and 
more loosely woven than cambric or 
batiste. It is often used in handker- 
chiefs selling for 10¢ or less, and oc- 
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Remember, that means the pilot light 
on the stove, too. 

3. Use only a very small amount 
of fluid at a time. Don’t pour the 
cleaner into an open dish; dampen 
your cloth directly from the bottle. 

4. Don’t buy spot removers in 
large quantities. Properly used, a lit- 
tle goes a long way, and storing large 
amounts means running unnecessary 
risks. 

5. Keep the bottle of fluid stop- 
pered except when you are actually 
using it. 

6. Avoid containers which are 
likely to tip over or break easily. 
Wide, low containers, preferably of 
metal, are best. 


HOW TO CLEAN 

It’s futile to try to remove a spot 
from a garment which is generally 
soiled. For the solvent will not only 
remove the spot, but will make the 
area with which it came into contact 
cleaner than the remainder of the 
garment. The result: instead of hav- 
ing a soiled garment with a grease 
spot, you have a soiled garment with 
a clean spot. 

But if you get a grease stain on 
an otherwise clean garment, here is 
a good procedure to follow : 

1. Not all fabrics and not all dyes 
can “take” spot removal. Before you 
start working on the spot, try using 
the solvent on some inconspicuous 
part of the garment, like the hem, or 
an inside seam. Go through the entire 
routine of spot removal, and allow 
the spot to dry before you decide 
whether it’s safe to proceed. 

2. Place a clean blotter or some 
other absorbent material under the 
stain to be removed. 

3. Moisten a cloth with the spot 
remover. If possible, the cleansing 
cloth should be similar in material to 
that being cleaned. Otherwise, any 
clean, absorbent, white cloth will do. 

4. Use light strokes, and work 
from the center of the stain, spread- 
ing in straight lines outward beyond 
its edge. Work rapidly, using only a 
small amount of cleaner at a time. 
Keep rubbing outward from the 
center until there is no clear line be- 
tween the moistened spot and the sur- 
rounding area. 

5. Remove the last traces of the 
solvent by rubbing with a dry cloth, 
and hanging up the garment, prefer- 
ably in the open air. 

6. If your first attempt is not suc- 
cessful, go through the same pro- 
cedure again, using a clean section of 
the blotter, and a clean cloth. 
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Sometimes the greasy portion of 
the stain is removed by this process, 
but a water ring remains behind. This 
may happen if the original stain was 
made with a greasy emulsion contain- 
ing water (mayonnaise or cold cream, 
for example). Try these two methods 
for removing such rings: 

1. Rub the material against itself, 
then rub the edge of the stain lightly 
with your fingernail or the edge of a 
spoon or coin. 

2. Hold the ringed area over the 
steaming spout of a tea kettle which 
has first been covered lightly with a 
small piece of cheesecloth. Then 
shake the fabric dry and press it. 


HOW CU TESTED 


To determine the hazard of inflam- 
mability of spot removers, CU tech- 
nicians used a so-called “closed cup 
flash apparatus.” This consists of an 
apparatus designed to raise the tem- 
petature of the fluid being examined 
at a very slow rate, and to test in- 
flammability of the vapor repeatedly 
as the temperature rises. The tem- 
perature at which the vapor “flashes” 
is an index to its inflammability. This 
was measured both when the bottle 
was first opened, and after the prod- 
uct had been allowed to stand, ex- 
posed to air under standard condi- 
tions, for a period of 72 hours. 

In the following ratings, the brands 
are listed in four categories, depend- 
ing upon their tendency to inflamma- 
bility. Within each group, they are 
listed in order of price per fluid 
ounce, cheapest first. CU considers 
those listed as “Inflammable” to be 
“Not Acceptable” for home use. But 
remember that no spot remover is 
safe for quantity use for home dry 
cleaning, and that they are safe for 
spot removal only within the restric- 
tions indicated above. 


ACCEPTABLE 
NON-INFLAMMABLE 


The following are apparently carbon 
tetrachloride or similar products. They 
will not burn or explode, but their vapors 
are very toxic. Use only out of doors 
or with very good ventilation. Avoid pro- 
longed inhalation of the vapor. Listed 
according to increasing price per fluid 
ounce. Figure in parentheses is the price 
ber fluid ounce. 


Co-op Cleaning Fluid (Eastern Coop- 
erative Wholesale, Inc.). 1 pt., 29¢ 
(1.8¢). Available in the East in Co- 
operative stores. 

Shell Spot Remover (Shell Oil Co., 
Inc.). 1 pt. 40¢ (2.5¢). Available on 
the West Coast. 


Macy’s Cleaning Fluid (R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., NYC). 1 qt., 89¢ (2.8¢). 


Available at Macy’s in New York 
City. 
Ever Blum (D. Blum & Co., Inc.). 


1 qt., 95¢ (3.0¢). Statement “Leaves 
no rings” — misleading. Nationally 
available. 

Energine Fireproof (Cummer Products 
Co.). 3 fl. oz., 10¢ (3.3¢). Nationally 
available. 

Spot Remover (Cooperative Distribu- 
tors, Inc., NYC). 1 pt., 58¢ (3.64). 
Available in New York City and by 
mail order. 

Milo (Marshall Field & Co., Chicago). 
14 fl. oz., 50¢ (3.6¢). Statement 
“Leaves no rings” — misleading. No 
label statement as to volume of con- 
tents. Available at Marshali Field in 
Chicago. 

Macy’s Spot Remover (R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc.). 8 fl. oz., 37¢ (4.6¢). Avail- 
able at Macy’s in New York City. 

Du Pont Dry-Clean (E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc.). 8 fl. oz., 
49¢ (6.1¢). Nationally available. 

Elkay’s Klens-All (United Drug Co.). 
4 fl. oz., 25¢ (6.3¢). Nationally avail- 
able. 

Carbona (Carbona Products Co.). 1% 


’ 


fl. oz., 10¢ (6.7¢). Nationally avail- 
able. 
SEMI-INFLAMMABLE 


The following are mixtures of various 
inflammable petroleum products and non- 
inflammable products such as carbon 
tetrachloride. Will not burn when first 
opened, but will tend to become inflam- 
mable tf exposed to air for a long time. 
Vapors are toxic. Listed according to 
increasing price. Figure in parentheses 
is the price per fluid ounce. 


Bloomingdale’s Dry Cleaning Fluid 
(Bloomingdale’s, NYC). 1 aqt., 75¢ 
2.3¢). Available at Bloomingdale’s 
in New York City. 

Standard Cleaning Fluid (Standard Oil 
Co. of California). 1 pt., 37¢ (2.3¢). 
Available on the West Coast. 

Old English Cleaning Fluid (The A. 
S. Boyle Co.). 1 pt., 39¢ (2.4¢). Na- 
tionally available. 

Dart (The Slick Shine Co., Inc.). 4 fi. 
oz., 10¢ (2.5¢). No adequate precau- 
tions on label as to toxic nature of 
vapors. Nationally available. 

Nok-Spot (Bloomingdale’s, NYC). 1 
pt., 59¢ (3.7¢). Available at Bloom- 
ingdale’s in New York City. 

“Wonder” (Wonder Laboratories, 
Cleveland, Ohio). 4 fi. oz., 15¢ (3.8¢). 
Statement “Leaves no rings”—mis- 
leading. No adequate precautions on 
label as to toxic nature of vapors. Pur- 
chased in Boston. 

Magic (Hamilton Products Co., Inc.). 
8 fl. oz., 35¢ (4.4¢). Not to be con- 
fused with Magic “Certified” put out 
by Barnell Laboratories, which is in- 
flammable. Nationally available. 
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Cleveland’s Suberb Fabric Cleaner (A\I- 
den T. Cleveland Mfg. Co., Boston). 
8 fi. oz., 35¢ (4.4¢). No adequate pre- 
cautions on label as to toxic nature of 
vapors. Purchased in Boston. 

Stop Spot (Wilco Co. Los Angeles, 
Calif.). 8 fi. oz., 50¢ (6.3¢). Available 
on West Coast. 

Cle (Guy Parker, NYC). 12 fl. oz., 84¢ 
(7¢). Available in New York City. 


STODDARD SOLVENT 


The following appear to be Stoddard 
Solvent. They are safer than naphtha, 
but should not be used in presence of a 
flame. Listed according to w¢creasing 
price. Price in parentheses is the price 
per fluid ounce. 


Gimbel’s Dry Cleaner. (Gimbel Bros.). 
2 gal., 84¢ (0.3¢). A combustible mix- 
ture should not be stored in the house 
in such large quantities. Available in 
Gimbel stores. 

Tavern Dry Cleaner (Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc.). 2 gal., $1.29 (0.5¢). A 
combustible mixture should not be 
stored in the house in such large quan- 
tities. Nationally available. 

Renuzit (Radbill Oil Co.). 1% fi. oz., 
10¢ (8.9¢). The label does not give 
the precaution that it is a combustible 
mixture. Available East of the Missis- 
sippi, but not in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi or Georgia. 

Des-Tex (Research, Inc.). 1 
(4.7¢). Nationally available. 

Brush Top (Arthur W. Hahn Products). 
1% fl. oz., 15¢ (13.3¢). This had a 
much higher flash-point than the 
others; it is therefore somewhat safer 
to use. Nationally available. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
INFLAMMABLE 


The following are not recommended 
for use in the home. They burn too 
readily, many of them explosively. Listed 
in alphabetical order. The price in par- 
entheses is the price per fluid ounce. 


pt., 75¢ 


Aimcee (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.). 8 fl. oz., 29¢ (3.6¢). 2 gal. 
$1. (0.4¢). 

De Luxe (Midway Chemical Co.). 4 fi. 
oz., 10¢ (2.5¢). This flashes a little 
above room temperature, but is still 
not safe enough to use in the home. 

Difficult Stains (D. Blum & Co., Inc.). 
1 pt. 69¢ (4.3¢). 

Energine Inflammable (The Cummer 
Products Co.). 8 fl. oz., 34¢ (4.3¢). 
Fair Special Spot Remover (The Fair, 
Chicago). 8 fl. oz., 29¢ (3.6¢). The la- 
bel is dangerously misleading, says 
“Non-inflammable.” This sample 
burned explosively at a comparatively 

low temperature. 

Justrite (Walgreen Co.). 1 
(1.7¢). 

Karith (Karith Chemical Co.). 1 pt., 
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qt., 55¢ 


45¢ (2.8¢). Statement “The jewel with- 
out a ring”’—misleading. 

Magic “Certified” (Barnell Laborator- 
ies). 1 pt. 11¢ (0.7¢). Statement 
“Ringless spot remover’—misleading. 
Not to be confused with Magic put 
out by Hamilton Products Co., Inc., 
which is semi-inflammable. 

Nacto (Nacto Cleaner Corp.). 8 fl. oz., 
55¢ (6.9¢). 

Peacock (Peacock Cleaners and Dyers, 
Ltd.). 1 pt., 30¢ (1.9¢). 

Pert (Enoz Chemical Co.). 4 fi. oz., 
15¢ (3.8¢). 1 pt. 54¢ (3.4¢). State- 
ment “Non-explosive, leaves no ring” 
—misleading. Some bottles purchased 
in different stores contained carbon 
tetrachloride, which will not burn, but 
label does not warn of toxicity of 
this compound. 


Premier (Universal Co.). 1 pt., lig 
(0.7¢). Statement “No ring”—mis- 
leading. 


Pure Benzine (Criterion Chemical Co.). 
8 fl. oz., 15¢ (1.9¢). 

Ritz (Nu Shoe Co.). 6 fi. oz., 19¢ (3.2¢). 
Statements “Will not burn, Leaves 
no ring’’—misleading. Burned at room 
temperature. 

Safeway Brush Top (Safeway Chemi- 
cal Co.). 1% fl. oz., 10¢ (8.94). 5 fi. 
oz., 25¢ (5¢). 

West’s Kleenzit (West Chemical Co.). 
1 pt. 65¢ (4.1¢). Statement “Non- 
explosive—misleading. 

Wilson Cleaner (Wilson Chemical Co.). 
8 fl. oz., 29¢ (3.6¢). Statements “Will 
not leave a ring”, “Takes any spot 
from any fabric”’—misleading. Weight 
not stated 6n label. 


MEN'S HANDKERCHIEFS 


CU technicians examined 60 handkerchiefs priced at 5c 
to $1 and found the "Best Buys" in the 10c to 20c price 
range. This report tells you what to look for when you buy 


Handmade handkerchiefs, selling 
for a dollar or more each, may be 
beautiful to behold. But you don’t 
have to pay anywhere near that to 
get a good-looking, durable product, 
CU technicians found, after examin- 
ing 60 men’s handkerchiefs priced at 
5¢ to $1. 

The best buys, so far as simple 
durability and price are concerned, 
are found in the 5 & 10-cent stores, 
for 10¢ to 20¢. You can find a com- 
bination of durability and luxury ap- 
pearance in the 35¢ to 50¢ range, 
CU’s tests indicate. 

Here’s what you should look for 
when you buy handkerchiefs: 


FINE, CLOSE WEAVE. Hold the hand- 
kerchief up to the light, and look 
through it. The weave should be close 
and even; the threads should be 
smooth, and free from defects. 


HANDKERCHIEFS TORN TO SIZE. Look at 
the threads along the edges, and see 
that they are exactly parallel to the 
hems. Handkerchiefs which are cut 
rather than torn to size may look 
square when you buy them, but you'll 
find that they stretch out of shape 
after washing. 


SIZE. Some handkerchiefs are skimped 


in size, to cut down cost. Seventeen 
inches on a side should be considered 
a minimum for satisfactory men’s 
handkerchiefs. 


HEMS. Whether the edge is hand- 
rolled, machine-rolled, stitched down, 
or hemstitched, make sure that there 
are no loose threads, and that the 
stitching is close and even. This as- 
sures durability as well as good ap- 
pearance. 


FABRIC. Most handkerchiefs are made 
of batiste or cambric, with some nain- 
sook used for the cheaper lines. Cot- 
ton or linen or a combination of the 
two may be used for any of these 
fabrics. Today, however, very little 
linen is to be found on the market. 
This should work no great hardship 
on consumers, however, for iinen has 
no particular advantage, either in 
durability or appearance, over a good 
cotton handkerchief. 

Cambric is a soft, thin fabric, 
closely ‘woven from _ mercerized 
threads. Batiste is very similar to it, 
but is “calendared” to give a slightly 
more glossy finish on one side. Nain- 
sook is a cheaper cloth, heavier and 
more loosely woven than cambric or 
batiste. It is often used in handker- 
chiefs selling for 10¢ or less, and oc- 
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casionally for higher priced handker- 
chiefs of poor quality. 

Here’s what you can expect to find 
in the different price ranges: 


2 FOR S¢. While this used to be one 
of the standard price categories, to- 
day there are practically no handker- 
chiefs on the market to be found at 
this price. Quality has always been 
very inferior. 


5¢. All-round quality is poor, with 
handkerchiefs small, poorly hemmed, 
and of inferior material. 


10¢ TO 20¢. Material may be nain- 
sook, cambric or batiste. Sizes vary 
from 17 to 19 inches square. The 
handkerchiefs are usually torn to 
size, and the hems generally machine 
finished (though a few hand-rolled 
edges were found). If you shop care- 
fully, you'll find the best buys in this 
price range. 


20¢ TO 50¢. Handkerchiefs from 17 to 
21 inches square were found in this 
range. The hems are generally well- 
finished—either hand- or machine- 
rolled, and the handkerchief is al- 
most certain to be torn to size. You 
may find some details of appearance 
in this range superior to those avail- 
able in lower price categories, though 
you can often match them in the 
lower price class by shopping care- 
fully. 


50¢ AND UP. Handkerchiefs bought 
for more than 50¢ are luxury items; 
you get nothing in added durability, 
and very little in noticeably improved 
appearance for your money. Size may 
go up to 24 inches square. You may 
get fancy raised borders, and hand 
embroidered monograms. 


WHERE TO BUY 


Department stores and 5 & 10-cent 
stores are the most reliable sources 
for good values, CU shoppers have 
found. “Linen stores” and street-cor- 
ner peddlers often offer “special 
values.” Rarely do they give them. 
You are likely to find that the “bar- 
gains” you thought you had are 
shoddy, third-rate merchandise. 

The packaged handkerchiefs sold 
in drug stores and terminal stands 
were found to be very poor in quality. 
If you should have to buy a packaged 
brand in an emergency, however, the 
better-known brands, like Seal packer- 
chief or Schulte’s Wearwell were 
found to offer better values than the 
other packaged brands. 
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“HEALTH DRINKS 


. . . and chocolate drinks are becoming more popular as substi- 


tutes for scarce beverages. CU reports on taste tests of 34 brands 


“Health drinks” and _ chocolate 
drinks of one kind or another have 
had an increasing popularity of late, 
particularly since many people have 
turned to them as substitutes for 
beverages which are scarce. These 
drinks embrace a wide variety of 
flavors and compositions, ranging 
from unflavored soy bean “milks” to 
sweetened, vanilla-flavored cocoa. 

CU made no attempt, in this test, 
to rate the “health” qualities of these 
beverages. Except for those in which 
soy beans are used as a base, most 
of the nutritional value of such 
drinks comes from the ‘milk with 
which they are made. And the medi- 
cal consensus is that milk, pure and 
unadulterated—or flavored with any- 
thing you like—is an_ excellent 
“health” drink; shotgun “health 
drinks,” containing a dab of this and 
a little of that vitamin or mineral 
make no significant additional con- 
tribution to health. 

Whatever may be the advantages 
of soy milk nutritionally—and they 
are many—the CU taste-testing squad 
didn’t think much of its palatability. 
Only when the soy taste was cov- 
ered with some other strong flavor 
did the testers consider it acceptable. 
In fact the acceptability of a bever- 
age containing soy beans is in direct 
proportion to the ingenuity of the 
manufacturer in making it taste as 
if there were no soy present (but 
don’t forget that soy beans in other 
forms can be made into delicious 
foods). 


WHY USE “HEALTH DRINKS"? 


That’s a moot question. Some peo- 
ple are using them today as sub- 
stitutes for other beverages. And 
some people—probably the majority 
of “health drink” consumers—use 
them because they’ve fallen for the 
ads which promise that health drinks 
will make them sleep, “balance” their 
diets, and otherwise be good for what 
ails them. If you do drink these bev- 
erages, remember that while they may 
give you a few vitamins and min- 
erals, none of them can substitute for 
a well-balanced diet. 

As with the other tea and coffee 
substitutes, CU used a tasting panel 


made up of 10 persons. As before, 
the jury was given “blind” samples, 
and asked to indicate taste prefer- 
ence. The ratings below are based on 
the composite opinions of this panel. 

CU’s object in testing these 34 
drinks was to try to find palatable 
ones. No attempt has been made to 
test the nutritional attributes of these 
drinks. Added vitamins and minerals 
are noted in the ratings. Brands con- 
taining soy beans are relatively high 
in nutritive value. 


HOW CU TESTED 


In testing, technicians made up the 
drinks according to instructions given 
on each label. Where milk or water 
was called for, the one specified was 
used ; in the 20 brands which gave a 
choice of either milk or water, taste 
tests were conducted with both. If the 
use of water instead of milk changed 
the place of the brand in the ratings, 
this is indicated. 

The brands listed below are di- 
vided into three categories: “Good,” 
“Fair,” and “Poor.” You're likely to 
find the best-tasting drinks in the 
“Good” group, though, as in the case 
of all such tests, your individual 
taste may differ from that of CU’s 
taste panel. 

CU suggests that you make the 
first cup of the beverage you buy in 
accordance with instructions on the 
label; then try making the beverage 
weaker or stronger, until you've 
found the right concentration for 
your taste. 


Listed in groups according to taste 
preference. The ingredients are listed with 
each brand. Figure in parentheses is ap- 
proximate cost per cup. When made with 
milk, bear in mind that the cost per cup 
is increased by as much as 44. 


GOOD 


Nestlé’s Het Chocolate (Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc., 
Fulton, N. Y.). 3 packages, 10¢ (3.3¢). 
Chocolate, sugar, skim milk, salt, va- 
nillin. Made with water. 

Bosco (Bosco Co., Inc., NYC). 12 oz., 
19¢ (0.8¢). Sugar, cocoa, malt, vanil- 
lin. Added vitamin D, iron and phos- 
phorus. Made with milk. 

Dietetic Casein Cocoa (Dietetic Food 

Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 2% oz., 
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30¢ (1.6¢). Cocoa, casein. Made with 
milk. 

Cocomalt (R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, 
N.J.). 1 Ib. 45¢ (1.6¢). Cocoa, malt, 
sugar, skim milk, salt, imitation va- 
nilla. Added vitamin A, B:, D, iron, 
calcium, phosphorus. Made with milk. 

Nestlé’s Cocoa (Peter Cailler Kohler 
Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc.). 8 oz., 
19¢ (1.1¢). Cocoa, sugar, milk, salt, 
vanillin. Made with water. 

Cheer (Imperial Brands Co., Chicago). 
5 oz., 39¢ (1.4¢). Package weighed 
almost 1% oz. more than _ stated 
weight. The price per cup is compu- 
ted on basis of stated weight. Cocoa, 
sugar, cottonseed flour, vanilla fla- 
vored. Added vitamin B:. Made with 
milk (when made with water, it was 
considered “Poor,” even though a 
larger quantity of Cheer was used). 

Qvaltine (The Wander Co., Chicago). 
8 oz., 34¢ (1.9¢). Cocoa, malt, sugar, 
milk, eggs, salt, irradiated yeast. Ad- 
ded vitamin A, B:, D, G, nicotinic 
acid, iron, calcium, phosphorus. Made 
with milk. 

Malted Soya Milk Choklateen (Rad- 
cliffe Soya Products, San Francisco, 
Calif.). 1 Ib., 75¢ (4.7¢). Soybean, 
lecithin, sugar. Added calcium. Pack- 
age contained almost 2 oz. more than 
stated weight. Price per cup is com- 
puted on basis of stated weight. 
Made with milk (when made with 


water, it rated next to last under 
“Good”). 

McBride’s Chocolate Soya-Malt (Mal- 
colm McBride Co. Los Angeles, 
Calif.). 8 oz. 35¢ (1.8¢). Package 
weighed almost 2 oz. more than 
stated weight. The price per cup 
is computed on basis of stated 
weight. Cocoa, chocolate, malt, 


sugar, defatted milk, soybean, wheat 
embryo, salt, carob. Added  vita- 
min A, B, D, E, G, calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron, copper, potassium, man- 
ganese. Made with milk (when made 
with water, it was considered 
“Fair”). 

Penna’s Soy Cocoa (Penna Soya Pro- 
ducts Co., Inc., Williamsport, Pa.). 


1 Ib. 65¢ (1.2¢). Soybean, cocoa, 
sugar. Made with milk (when made 
with water, it was considered 
“Fair”). 


Bragg Tava (Live Food Products Co., 
Burbank, Calif.). 8 oz. 98¢ (5.44). 
Cocoa, malt, sugar, milk, almond 
meal, salt, flavored with vanilla and 
tonka beans. Added vitamin A, B, 
C, D, G, nicotinic acid, iron. Made 
with milk (when made with water, 
it was considered “Fair’”). 

Kevo (W.H.Y. and Kevo Products, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.). 7 oz., 40¢ 
(1.2¢). Soybean, germ of whole 
wheat, sugar, skim milk, malt, kelp, 
mint, rhubarb, spinach, carrot, cel- 
ery. Made with milk (when made 
with water and evaporated milk, it 
was considered “Fair”). 
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Penna’s Soy Cocoa Malt (Penna Soya 
Products Co., Inc.). 1 Ib., 65¢ (1.04). 
Soybean, malt, cocoa, sugar. Made 
with milk (when made with water, 
it was considered “Fair’’). 

Joyana, Chocolate (American Dietaids 
Co., Inc., Yonkers, N. Y.). 10 oz., 
49¢ (3.3¢). Soybean, malted milk, 
malt, sugar. Added vitamin A, B, C, 
D, G. Made with milk. 


FAIR 

McBride’s Almond Soya-Malt (Mal- 
colm McBride Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.). 8 oz., 35¢ (1.8¢). Package 


weighed over 2 oz. more than the 
stated weight. The price per cup is 
computed on basis of the stated 
weight. Soybean, malt, wheat em- 
bryo, sugar, defatted milk, salt, al- 
monds. Added vitamin A, B, C, D, 
E, G, calcium, phosphorus, iron, cop- 
per, potassium, manganese. Made 
with milk (when made with water, 
it was considered “Poor”). 

Melvite (Sherman Foods, NYC). 1 
lb., 59¢ (2.6¢). Soybean, malted milk, 
sugar, egg yolk, milk. Added vitamin 
D. Made with milk (when made with 
water, it rated next to last under 
“Fair’). 

Hemo (The Borden Co., NYC). 1 1b., 
59¢ (1.4¢). Milk, malt, sugar, whole 
wheat, cocoa, salt. Added vitamin A, 
B:, D, G, calcium, phosphorus, iron. 
Made with milk (when made with 
water, it was considered “Poor”). 

Nut Malted Soya Milk (Radcliffe Soya 
Products, San Francisco, Calif.). 1 
Ib., 75¢ (5.4¢). Soybeans, lecithin, 
sugar. Added calcium. Package con- 
tained almost 3 oz. more than stated 
weight. Price per cup computed on 
basis of stated weight. Made with 
milk (when made with water, it was 
considered “Poor’). 

Banana Malted Soya Milk (Radcliffe 
Soya Products). 1 lb., 75¢ (4.4¢). 
Soybeans, lecithin, sugar. Added cal- 
cium. Package contained over 2 oz. 
more than stated weight. Price per 
cup computed on basis of stated 
weight. Made with milk (when made 
with water, it was considered 
“Poor’”’). 

Health Koko (Battle Creek Food Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.). 8 oz., $1.25 
(1.8¢). Cocoa, sugar, vanilla. Made 
with milk. 

Soya Mocha Malted Soya Milk (Rad- 


cliffe Soya Products). 1 Ib. 75¢ 
(3.9¢). Soybeans, lecithin, sugar. 
Added calcium. Package contained 
about 1% oz. more than stated 


weight. Price per cup computed on 
basis of stated weight. Made with 
milk (when made with water, it was 
considered “Poor’’). 

Stamina (American Dietaids Co., Inc., 
Yonkers, N. Y.). 10 oz., $1 (3.7¢). 
Soybean, cocoa, malt, corn syrup, 
molasses, banana. Made with milk. 


Joyana, Plain (American Dietaids Co., 


Inc.). 10 oz., 49¢ (2.7¢). Soybean, 
malted milk, sugar, malt. Added vita- 
min A, B, C, D, G. Made with milk. 
Penna’s Soy Cocoa Malt (Penna Soya 
Products Co. Inc., Williamsport, 
Pa.). 1 Ib., 68¢ (1.1¢). Soybean, malt, 
cocoa, sugar. Made with water. 


POOR 


McBride’s Plain Flavor Soya-Malt 
(Malcolm McBride Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.). 8 oz., 35¢ (1.7¢). Package 
contained 2 oz. more than stated 
weight. Price per cup was computed 
on basis of stated weight. Soybean, 
malt, defatted milk, sugar, wheat 
embryo, salt. Added vitamin A, B, 
D, E, G, calcium, phosphorus, iron, 
copper, potassium, manganese. Made 
with milk or water. 

Penna’s Soy Coconut (Penna Soya 
Products Co., Inc., Williamsport, 
Pa.). 8 oz., 35¢ (1.2¢). Soybean, coco- 
nut, sugar. Made with milk or water. 

Penna’s Soy Co-Bana (Penna Soya 
Products Co., Inc.). 8 oz., 35¢ (1.2¢). 


Soybean, coconut, banana, sugar. 
Made with milk or water. 
Penna’s Soy Banana (Penna Soya 


Products Co., Inc.). 8 oz., 35¢ (1.1¢). 


Soybean, banana, sugar. Made with 
milk or water. 
Soy-Malt (Soy-Malt Corp., Brooklyn, 


N. Y.). 1 Ib., 65¢ (0.64). Soybean, 
malt. Made with milk or water. 

Soy-A-Malt Chocolate (International 
Nutrition Laboratory, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio). 8 oz., 40¢ (2.4¢). Soybean, 
sugar, malt, vegetable oil, sea salt. 
Added calcium, phosphorus. Made 
with water. 

McBride’s Banana Soya-Malt (Mal- 
colm McBride Co.). 8 oz., 35¢ (1.84). 
Package weighed almost 2 oz. more 
than the stated weight. Price per cup 
was computed on basis of stated 
weight. Soybean, malt, defatted milk, 
wheat embryo, sugar, salt, banana. 
Added vitamin A, B:, D, E, G, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iron, copper, po- 
tassium, manganese. Made with milk 
or water. 


The following are ready-to-drink soy 
“milks,” that come in sealed cans. Since 
they all proved equally unpalatable, they 
are listed according to increasing cost 
per cup. 


Soy Milk (Loma Linda Foods, Arling- 
ton, Calif.). 1 Ib. 17¢ (8.5¢). Soy- 
bean, vegetable oil, sugar, salt. Added 
vitamin A, B:, D, G, calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron, copper. 

Kreme O’Soy (Madison Foods, Madi- 
son College, Tenn.). 15 oz., 19¢ 
(9.5¢). 29 oz., 25¢ (6.3¢). Soybean, 
soy oil, sugar. Added calcium and 
phosphorus. 

Soy Milk (Battle Creek Food Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.). 1 pint, 30¢ 
(15¢). Soybean, soy oil, sugar, salt. 
Added vitamin A, B:, C, D, G, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iron, iodine. 
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FOR THE PEOPLE 





CU members comment 
on court action 


As we go to press, CU’s attorneys are preparing to go 
to court to seek removal of the Post Office ban on the 
mailing of CU’s Report on Contraceptive Materials. 

In the preliminary tabulation of the questionnaire 
which was sent to all CU members along with the annual 
ballot, more than 97% of those who replied indicated 
that they were in favor of appealing the Post Office 
ban to the court; fewer than 3% were opposed. 

Because of the interest in the case among CU mem- 
bers, we are reprinting here some of the comments which 
have been received since the announcement that court 
action was being considered. 


“The appeal is necessary only because the old ‘Com- 
stock Law’ passed by Congress in 1873 is still the law, 
despite the fact that it cannot be enforced and never 
will be. There are 792 birth control clinics in operation 
in the country, of which 271 are in official health de- 
partments. . 

“Obviously the old law does not represent public 
opinion. It never did, in that it prohibited contracep- 
tive information as obscenity and indecency and made 
no recognition of the science by which children are 
spaced in accord with the choice, health and means of 
parents. While it will be a step ahead to secure a favor- 
able court decision for the appeal as reflecting sound pub- 
lic opinion, it will be a day for further celebration when 
Congress will do the necessary house-cleaning by re- 
moving the whole subject from the obscenity statute, 
and giving this phase of science the clean place it de- 
serves in American law; recognizing it as the same type 
of science by which corn and beans are planted in rows 
and hills instead of ignorantly scattered at large. 

“It will be a fine task for some decent-minded member 
of Congress to re-introduce the long overdue bill which 
was first sponsored by Senator Cummins of Iowa and 
Congressman Vaile of Colorado. Congress was too em- 
barrassed by the legal connection of the subject with 
indecency to pass the bill, but there should be no such 
squeamishness now. Knowledge simply cannot be ‘ver- 
boten’ in a free world.” —MARY WARE DENNETT. 


“T urge court action anent the ‘Contraceptive Report!’ 
Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Ward feature contra- 
ceptives in their catalogues without hindrance. . . ” 


—ROBERT L. DICKINSON, M.D 
Senior Vice President, Planned Parenthood Federation 


“As a physician still in training (I hope after the war 
to practice obstetrics), I am interested in and heartily 
approve of the effort to liberalize the mailing of contra- 
ceptive information. I have seen too many women sick 
and a few die from lack of it... .” 
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“I have been a Post Office employee for over thirty 
years, but I do not believe that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is justified in refusing the use of the mails to such 
informative material as you describe. I believe that 
your report on contraceptive materials would be of vital 
importance to every American family and would be the 
means of saving much suffering and even death through 
the use of unreliable and dangerous remedies. . . .” 


“Removal of this ban would be an opening wedge for 
the birth controllers and ‘Baby Murder, Inc.’ to peddle 
their filth. 

“This would lead to national suicide—one of the true 
reasons why France’s army was so easily defeated. 

“Therefore, as agent for the birth controllers, you 
would be a traitor to America’s future and to the Ameri- 
can home and family which George Washington de- 
scribed as ‘the cornerstone of the nation.’ 

“You would also be encouraging prostitution, both 
married (birth control) and unmarried. .. . 

“I demand that you cease acting as agent for the Sth 
column birth controllers... .” 


“I wish to commend your action in appealing the Post 
Office ban on ‘Report on Contraceptive Materials.’ I 
was formerly employed in a settlement house where 
there was a birth control clinic . . . I think any action 
to break down the barriers against the dissemination 
of birth control information is a step in the right direc- 
tion.” 

2 


“My wife as a doctor and myself as a pharmaceutical 
chemist feel it is a mistake that contraceptive materials 
which are potentially dangerous are sold without any 
measure of consumer protection. If the ostriches would 
pull their heads out of the sand and let the facts be pub- 
lished, it would put some of the ineffective materials 
off the market... .” 

* 


“I am entirely opposed to the birth control move- 
ment and believe instead of trying to fight the case, you 
should start a campaign to do away with contraceptives 
and all information. .. .” 

+ 


ce 


“ “Contraceptive Report’ the best thing you could do. 
Fight hard for it; I am sure the women approve.” 


“I object strenuously to your entering the field of 
morality and ethics without consulting experts in that 
field. At least a large proportion of them claim that 
artificial contraceptive birth control is immoral . . .” 


“Consumers Union’s fight to disseminate honest, scien- 
tific information on contraception is but one of many 
ways in which it is fighting for a democracy of enlight- 
ened, progressive people. And it is one more of many 
reasons why I am proud to be a member of CU... .” 


“I don’t believe contraceptive booklets and other read- 
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ing matter should be sent by mail. My 
chief reason is that it may fall into 
hands of little children and it will be 
very difficult if not impossible to ex- 
plain the thing to them—nor desir- 
able, either. The place to disseminate 
this information is a clinic, where the 
thing can be described, explained and 
even demonstrated by competent peo- 
a 
@ 


“Your action in appealing the P.O. 
ban on ‘Report on Contraceptive Ma- 
terials’ meets with my thorough ap- 
proval.... No person. . . opposed to 
contraception should be compelled 
either to listen to, or to support, in- 
vestigations in this field. But neither 
should they be permitted to prevent 
those who feel differently from con- 
ducting studies and publicizing their 
results.” 

& 


“I heartily endorse your stand in 
reference to the Post Office ban on 
the ‘Report on Contraceptive Ma- 
terials.’ I fail to see how such a ban 
in any way limits or regulates the 
practice of birth control. Rather it 
limits the distribution of knowledge 
which would eliminate much of the 
sickness and sorrow which is caused 
by materials, offered on the open mar- 
ket, that claim by implication and 
suggestion qualities which they com- 


pletely lack. oe 


HEALTH AND MEDICINE 





HAROLD AARON, M. OD., 


SPECIAL MEDICAL ADVISER 


MEDICAL CONSULTANTS: Dr. Anton J. Carlson—Chairman, Dep't of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Past President, American Physiological Society; Dr. Theodor Resebery— 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, College of Physicians & Surgeons, and School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery, Columbia University; Dr. Marion B. Sulzburger—Ass't Professor of Clinical 
Dermatology and Syphilology, New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia University; 


Editor, Journal of Investigative Dermatology. 


CU's Medica! Consultants give technical advice on matters of medicine which lie within their 
fields. CU is responsible for all opinions concerning social, economic and public health questions. 





POISON GAS WARFARE 


.. may be used as the Axis grows more desperate. Poison gas 


is not very effective against a trained population. CU's medical 


department tells you how to recognize and prepare for it 


As the war goes on, as the forces 
of Fascism become more and more 
desperate, there is at least a possibil- 
ity that the Axis will make attempts 
to disorganize our civilian popula- 
tion through the use of poison gas. 

This possibility was underlined by 








Tell Us... 


PRODUCT 
BRAND NAME 
CITY WHERE PURCHASED 


COMMENTS 





.. . how you’ve fared with products you’ve bought on the basis of 
CU’s ratings. For more information, see page 170 (inside front cover). 


PRICE 
MODEL NUMBER 
WHEN PURCHASED 
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President Roosevelt when, in a re- 
cent speech, he warned the Axis that 
their use of gas warfare would result 
in retaliation through the same 
means. 

The fact is that poison gases are 
remarkably ineffective against a 
trained and vigilant civilian popula- 
tion. It is only when they are used 
against people who are not expecting 
them and are not prepared, that they 
are extremely hazardous. And even 
then, the greatest danger from gases 
lies in the panic and demoralization 
they can cause. 

This is not to minimize the danger. 
Any one of numerous poison gases 
can cause death to the individual who 
comes into contact with it. But vast 
quantities—more than can conceiv- 
ably be carried by any flights of planes 

would have to be released in order 
to create casualties on a large scale, 
even in the most densely populated 
areas. 


BE PREPARED 


To be prepared is the best protec- 
tion. And so that you can be pre- 
pared, CU’s medical department 
presents, on the following page, in 
table form, some advice on war 
gases given by the Office of Civilian 
Defense. We urge you to read it care- 
fully. You may never need it. But. if 
you should, it may mean the differ- 
ence between complete safety and 
serious injury. 
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What You Should Know About War Gases 



































Key to Symbols... 


. . used in the accompanying table. 
This shows the kinds of gases 
which might be used against the 
civilian population by our enemies, 
how they might be used, how to 
recognize them, and the most 
effective ways of guarding against 
contamination from them, should 
they be used. 


Chemical Artillery 


Cylinder Shell rqant 
: 155mm. yn 
Mortar Aerial 
Projector Shell Bomb 
Shell 4.2mm. May Vary 
In Size 
Gas Artillery Full 
Mask ‘ Shell Protective 
75mm, Clothing 


*Gas mask and/or protective cloth- 
ing needed only by persons whose 
duties require them to remain in 
gassed areas. 

1Green solution prepared by dis- 
solving 1 Ib. bicarbonate of soda in 
1 gal. of commercial household bleach 
solution. Must be freshly prepared 
when needed. 

From OCD Reference 
and Training Chart 
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Do Your Part... 


This is a war which is being 
fought against the civilian popu- 
lation as well as against the mili- 
tary. It is to protect civilians that 
the Office of Civilian Defense was 
set up. 

The working part of the OCD— 
the CDVO— is a group of trained 
volunteers, doing a variety of jobs 
to protect the American people 
from the many dangers of war. 
For the most effective job of civil- 
ian protection, every civilian should 
be trained. 

Reading pamphlets or taking a 
first aid course isn’t enough. CU 
urges every member to join the 
Civilian Defense Corps, to safe- 
guard himself, his family and his 
community. There is much to be 
done; it is your duty to do your 
share of it. 
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WARTIME ADVERTISING 


The substance of a statement presented at 7th Annual 


Meeting of Consumers Union by President Warne 


Consumers Union has been long 
concerned with false and misleading 
advertising claims. ‘Through our pub- 
lications, we have sought to raise the 
level of consumer knowledge of prod- 
ucts in the hope that exaggerated and 
emotional product appeals will have 
force and that informative ad- 
vertising will be more widely ac- 
cepted. We have not, as our critics 
allege, been “opposed to all adver- 
tising.” 

The role of advertising has, how- 
ever, been so greatly altered by our 
war economy that it is our obligation, 
as an organization of consumers, to 
call attention to the present situa- 
tion. We have noted the following 
facts: (1) The volume of advertising 
is continuing well above the level of 
the years immediately preceding 1939. 
(2) Most present advertising is still 
devoted to the stimulation of the sale 
of goods, in a period in which the 
need is to retard current consump- 
tion. (3) About a fifth of current ad- 
vertising is dedicated to the perpetua- 
tion of brand names not now avail- 
able on the consumer market, to the 
lauding of the war record of cor- 
porations, and to the publicizing of 
war programs. With laudable excep- 
tions, the principal purpose of such 
advertising appears to be that of 
keeping brand names alive rather 
than that of furthering the war. 

We have been disturbed by the 
candor of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association which has 
urged advertisers “to maintain and 
increase sales of available merchan- 
dise”; “to take advantage of new 
sales opportunities when competitors 
reduce their advertising. .” We 
have been equally disturbed by the 
advertisements in trade papers. Typi- 
cal are the following: 

“Here’s a new rich market 
make you dizzy with sales.” 

“To get your full share of the sales 
available here you need the intensive 
advertising pressure delivered by the 

Chicago Tribune.” 
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less 


that'll 


“When you hunt sales in New Eng- 
land, you’re after big game. Let’s go 
with both barrels, WBZ and WBZA.” 
With price control today cracking 

under the strain of a trebled money 
supply and a diminution of con- 
sumer goods supplies, we are seri- 
ously perturbed by the continuation 
of sales pressure, symbolized by the 
expression “hunting big game.” We 
have strongly felt that consumers had 
as their first duty that of refraining 
from buying any unnecessary goods 
and investing their surplus funds in 
war bonds. That advertising should 
counsel buying appears to us less 
than patriotic. The day, for example, 
when clothes rationing will be nec- 
essary will be speeded by the clear- 
ing of department store shelves by 
current advertising. 

Another problem, quite divorced 
from that of inflation, should be 
called to the attention of our mem- 
bers. Many companies with nothing 
to sell have embarked upon substan- 
tial advertising campaigns. Quite 
rightly, a panel of advertising men 
recently remarked «in Printers Ink 
that “too much advertising gives the 
impression that the advertiser is try- 
ing to spend tax money.” That, in- 
deed, is the current situation. Under 
the ruling of the U. S. Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, companies are al- 
lowed to deduct a “reasonable” ad- 
vertising cost, (which is interpreted 
to mean about their normal level of 
advertising) in computing their tax 
liability. With such deductions, the 
government loses in revenue between 
a third and four-fifths of the cost of 
the ads, depending on the amount of 
excess profits a company may have. 
Many profit-laden concerns have 
seized the opportunity to present ela- 
borate displays which have been 
costly in manpower and materials. 

The central problem of today is 
that of winning the war. We seri- 
ously question whether the use of 
crucial materials and manpower in 


the maintenance of trade names can 
be considered an essential in the war 
program. Advertising alone absorbs 
1,250,000 tons of newsprint which 
must be hauled in 50,000 cars to its 
destination. Chemicals, electricity, and 
skilled labor must be used to impress 
us with familiar brand names. Rela- 
tive competitive positions of con- 
cerns would be adequately main- 
tained if all concerns were to taper 
off their advertising. 

In the feeling that “‘advertising as 
usual,” equally with “business as 
usual,” has no place in a total war, 
we urge the following program for 
wartime advertising : 

1. An excise tax should be placed upon 

all advertising of consumer goods. 

2. Moral suasion should be employed 
by the war agencies and by adver- 
tising associations to discourage the 
advertising of scarce goods. 

3. The OPA and the war agencies 
should scrutinize price ceilings to 
be sure that sales prices do not con- 
tain allowances for unnecessary ad- 
vertising. 

4. The Treasury Department should re- 
vise its 1942 ruling and eliminate the 
right of tax deductions for all ad- 
vertising in excess of that which is 
essential for the sale of current out- 
put and that contributed to a legiti- 
mate war objective, unaccompanied 
by product puffing. 

5. Consumers should protest wasteful 
advertising and should channel their 
patronage to those companies which 
have cooperated with the war effort 
by avoiding this unnecessary drain 
on our resources. 
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17 UNION SQUARE W., N. Y. C. 


| ENCLOSE $4 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


[] Enter me as a member and send me 
the Reports and Buying Guide and 
Bread & Butter for one year. 


[] Renew my membership for one year 
and send me Bread & Butter to run 
concurrently with the Reports. 


| ENCLOSE $3.50 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


] Enter me as a member of Consumers 
Union and send me the Reports and 
Buying Guide for one year. 


[] Renew my membership for one year. 


| AGREE TO KEEP CONFIDENTIAL 
ALL MATERIAL SO DESIGNATED 
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THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


There are three main unions for 
shoe workers—one AFL, one CIO 
and one independent union in Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

Shoe workers are earning more 
than they did before the war, but 
wages are still low. Average earnings 
are 70¢ an hour—$28 a week. Wages 
would be higher if all shops were or- 
ganized, a CIO spokesman pointed 
out. Organized workers earn at least 
25% more than unorganized. In New 
York, union wages for skilled and un- 
skilled workers average around $40 a 
week. Union rates out of town, where 
the union must withstand the pres- 
sure of surrounding open shops, are 
lower but still above the average. No 
non-union manufacturer answered 
CU’s query as to wage rates. But the 
average is as low as $19.20 in some 
of the open shops, the CIO union 
says. 

Here’s how the shops are organ- 
ized, according to information from 
the United Shoe Workers, CIO. The 
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.. for which 
send me the material | 


1 am enclosing $ 
please have 


checked below: 


“Consumers in Wartime” by Dr. Leland 
J. Gordon—$!. 


™ “Good Health and Bad Medicine"— 
$1.50. 


] Binder for the Reports—75¢. 


} Bound Volumes, 1936-37, 1938, 1939, 
1940, 1941—each $1.75. 1942—$2.50. 
(Check year.) 


Complete Set of Volumes ordered to- 


gether—$10. 
Any Three Volumes ordered together 
—$5. 
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two other unions had not been heard 
from at the time of going to press. 


The following manufacturer has a 
union contract with the Boot and 
Shoe Workers of America (AFL): 


Florsheim Shoe Company (Flor- 
sheim). 


The following manufacturers have 
union contracts with the United Shoe 
Workers of America (CIO): 


Brown Shoe Company (Roblee) ; 
Hanan & Sons, Inc. (Hanan); 
Johnston & Murphy (Whitehouse 
and Hardy). 


The following manufacturers have 
union contracts with the Brockton 
Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen (unaffiliated): 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. (Doug- 
las). The company reports a $34.31 
average weekly wage. 

George E. Keith Co. (Walk- 
Over) ; The Stetson Shoe Co. (Stet- 
son). 


The following manufacturers are 
reported to be non-union, or to have 
a company union: 


Endicott Johnson (Johnson & 
Johnson); French, Shriner & Ur- 
ner Mfg. Co. (Shriner, French 
A/C Combination, French, Shriner 
& Urner Custom Grade); General 
Shoe Corp. (Jarman); The Han- 
over Shoe, Inc. (Hanover); Mel- 
ville Shoe Corporation (John 
Ward, Thom McAn); J. F. McEI- 
wain Co. (Gallen Kamp’s); Na- 
tional Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc. (Na- 
tional); A. E. Nettleton Company 
(Nettleton); Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company (Nunn-Bush). 


The following are distributors’ or 
jobbers’ brands about which there is 
no information. Some of them may 
he union-made, some non-union: 


Sears’ Briargate, Coward, Lon- 
don, Penney, Regal, Sears’, Strate- 
Eight, Towncraft, Ward’s. 

A. S. Beck is a special case. The 
company operates its own shops, 
and also buys from outside sup- 
pliers. Some of the Beck plants 
and suppliers are union shops. 
Some have company unions. Some 
are non-union. 


No information was available on 
labor conditions under which the fol- 
lowing brands are manufactured: 


Bostonians, Weyenberg, Crosby 
Square, Kinney’s Style-Craft. 








CUMULATIVE INDEX 


Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal subjects cov- 
ered since publication of the 1943 Buying 
Guide issue. By supplementing the Buying 
Guide index with this one, members can 
quickly locate current material and keep 
abreast of changes resulting from new 


tests. Page 


beginning with the January 1943 issue. 
1-28; Feb. 29-56; Mar. 57-84; Apr. 
85-112; May 113-140; June 141-168; July 


Jan. 


169-196. 


Reports starred replace material in the 


1943 Buying Guide. 


Ammonia substitutes .. 151 
Baking powder® .... 10 
Battery “Dopes” .... 159 
Beans, baked 17 

—green® ............ 128 
Butter, extending ... .. 65 
Candy bars ............. 94 
Care & repair, electric cords 96 

—leather . 152 

—PODIOS ...........0000 . 

—refrigerators .. .. 45 

—GhOOS .......:..-. 66, 126 

—typewriters ..... snopes . 70 
I a Ea cae csnanninipaeinnanepeeed 147 
Coffee substitutes 116 
Deodorants, anti-perspirants* 123 
IG SID sccesienssestesiciesie ... 157 
SS eer .. 47 
Foot disorders ............. ..107 
Furniture, for children 129 
Gardening® ..........:....:++++ .. 9 
Gasoline “Dopes” . 158 
Hand cleaners ....... 68 
Handkerchiefs, men's* .. 187 
Headache remedies 18, 80 
Health drinks ............. vee 88 
Hearing aids .......... 20, 72 
Heating, oil® ........ 32 
Infant foods, canned* 93 
Insulation .............. ' 153 
Jars, canning ........... 160 
_ [pee 117 
Laundering, home 63 
Leg cosmetics® ....... 181 
Lunches; school, workers 37 
Maternity garments sence 
ET 134, 163 
I sacincnsisscsscccsioessonssacnnesenens 91 
—— ean eereennnT = 118 
Peanut butter 149 
Pears, canned 71 
Rationing, point . 53, 82 
eS Laden eee 45 
Sheets* i a eel coetigaleaaeiaal + 
Shirts, men's* 60 
Shoe polish® .......... . 3 
Shoes, children's .. 88 

—men's .... 172 
ee 40 

—WOVEN® .............+ 8 
Soap, laundry* 14 
Soup, dehydrated* 35 
Soybeans ........... 77 
Spot removers ...... 185 
I CITI sa cenicocesnianciese we 40 
SALTER: 144 
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Undershirts, men's® ............ 38 
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Work clothes, women's .........cccccccccceeeeseees 120 
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Please send the 1943 Buying Guide issue, the next 
3 issues of the Reports and the next 10 issues of 
Bread & Butter to the persons whose names and 
addresses appear below. 


| enclose $ ($1 for each trial sub- 
scription). 





DR. 
HAROLD 
a AARON’S 


~W Good Health 
and Bad Medicine 


We don’t believe in indiscriminate self-medication. 
We believe that the average person should consult a 
physician much more often than he does. But we also 
know that there is a serious shortage of physicians. 

That’s why we believe that now, more than ever, 
you need a copy of Dr. Harold Aaron’s “Good Health 
and Bad Medicine.” It’s an invaluable aide in every 
home, telling you when medica! care is imperative; 
when you can safely get along without it; what first- 
aid measures you can take until medual help arrives; 
how to treat minor ailments; and how to avoid many 
avoidable ones. It can serve as a guide to intelligent 
treatment, both when you're well and when you're 
not, 

















If you are a CU member, sign your name here. If you are nol, 
have a CU member sign. 
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Che table of contents, below, will give you an idea 
of what you're missing if you don’t order “Good 
Health and Bad Medicine” now. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AT THIS SPECIAL RATE CANNOJ 
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| SPECIAL RATE FOR FRIENDS OF MEMBERS 


THE CURRENT 1943 
BUYING GUIDE 


10 ISSUES 


3 ISSUES 


MORE THAN 500 PAGES OF BUYING GUIDANCE 


All for $1 


Why is CU offering this special rate? 


To give CU members an inexpensive means of ac- 
quainting their friends with CU. Maybe some of 
your friends have thought of joining before, but 
$3.50 for a year’s subscription seemed like too much 
to spend. Here’s their chance to “try out” CU publi- 
cations for three months, for only $1. Or here’s your 
chance to do a good turn for some of your non-CU 
friends by entering trial subscriptions for them. 


Who is eligible for the special dollar trial 
subscription? 


Anyone—provided you or some other member of 
CU countersigns the trial subscription blank. 


Is the special trial subscription always 
available? 


No. The $1 offer closes September 20, 1943 and no 
trial subscriptions which include the Buying Guide 
will be accepted after that date. 





Is there any limit to the number of $1 sub- 
scriptions I can send in? 


The sky’s the limit. Send in one or ten or more. 


Just what does the $1 trial subscription 
include? 


For $1, your friends get three full months’ subscrip- 
tion to the Reports and Bread & Butter plus—im- 
mediately upon subscribing—-a copy of the current 
384-page 1943 Buying Guide (issued December, 
1942). It’s a big dollar's worth! 


You're already a member of CU. We don’t have to 
convince you that CU is doing a useful job, because 
you know that the information CU gives you is worth 
many times the subscription price. That’s CU's job. 


Now we're asking you as a member of CU to help 
your friends get this same information. We're asking 
you to get your friends to subscribe. 


USE SPECIAL ORDER FORM ON REVERSE 














